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IF IT is your’ desire to express 
yourself well and correctly, express 
yourself clearly, neatly and even 
beautifully, you must know the 
rules of grammar. Grammar is not ` 
the dry-as-dust bore that many 
people consider it to” be. Actually, 
there is much fun to be had from 
grammar if you tackle it in the right 
spirit. In fact when you have read 
this-book you will, to your surprise, 
find that learning grammar can even 
be entertaining. 


Correct Everyday English, written. 
by an experienced Professor of Eng- 
lish, is a non-scholastic. grammar for 
adults, explaining the basis of the 
English language to those who wish. 
to write and speak correctly. And 
tor these who wish to remember rules 
and principles which may have been 
forgotten in the rush of everyday life. 
This book is written in a human and 
interesting manner. Here is scholar- 
ship that is at once sympathetic and 
illuminating. It is a concise manual 
of information and advice concerning 
“grammar, idiom, use of words, points 
of style, punctuation, pronunciation 
and other practical matters. Exam- 
ples have -been given liberally and 
_ they simplify the understanding and 
remembering of the rules. 


Tf your grammar has gone hazy 
with time and if you yet desire-to 
¿speak and write correctly-and well,’ 
Correct Everyday English. is just the 
book for you. i. Niet 
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THE CHIEF AIMS OF THIS BOOK 


1. To give ONLY the ESSENTIALS of English 
Grammar. i 


2.. To give ALL the essentials. 
To be as brief as possible. 


To be familiar and interesting. 


Site. ia 


To draw Special atiention to the more Common 
Mistakes MADE IN INDIA. 


ADVICE 


‘The very busy reader may skip the first fifty-one pages 
and n with Part e Second. 


SOME FLASHES ON GRAMMAR THAT HAVE 
INTL UENGED THE, WRITING OF THIS BOOK 


By. 


i “Good Enik follows clear thinking rather than that 
_ system of rules called Grammar, which youth loathes and 


; maturity forgets.” 
4 —Wilfred Whitten, 


“In all grammar, you must use your head; in fact, you 


will find that grammar is easy if you retain your head on 
your shoulders, and not let it slink to the Cinema when 


it’s supposed to be in a class-room or engaged in study.” 


ae —Eric Partridge. 


“Correct speech is less a matter of grammatical rules 
_ than of clear thinking.” } 
ee —Lindley Murray. 


“The € remedy for an ‘inaccurate class is not more gram- 
mar, but more „practice within the vocabulary already 


i acquired.” KE, 5 


n —Dr. West. 
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WELCOME TO THE READER. 


I could well imagine the reader looking with unbeliev- 
ing eyes on the title of this book if I had called it 


-A Grammar without Tears. He would have asked: Is | 


THIS possible, even in this wonder-working age? A 
GRAMMAR without TEARS! And yet, that is what 
this book really is: A GRAMMAR WITHOUT TEARS. 


It is but too true that little children all through the 
ages have shed hot tears over their grammar books. Gram- 
mar has been to them almost a Moloch “horrid king 
besmeared with blood of human sacrifice.” Some tears 
of the parents also have perhaps mingled with those of 
the children! But like most human tears, the tears drawn 
by grammar have often been avoidable ones. At least, 
it is with that idea this book is written, 


At the same time, in fairness to the writer—and the 


reader—it must not be forgotten that nothing of value 


in human life is ever realized without labour and sweat. 


The more valuable a thing is, not only are labour and). 


sweat demanded, but blood and tears too. That is a law 


| of human life. “No pains, no gains,” may be a worn 


out saying now. It is none the less as true now as ever, 
- So, in Grammar, no one can know all that one needs to 


know by the mere wish. Only, there is no reason why 


grammar should claim more sweat and tears than many 


other good things of life. It can be as pleasant as any 
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other item of study; and, with the right understanding 
of its nature, it may even be more interesting than certain 
other forms of knowledge. 
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j After all, what is grammar? It cer tainly is mot, as some 
imagine, a set of rules and regulations laid down by some) 
ve enemy of human happiness. It may almost be called the 
history of man’s talent for expression—that talent which 
2 exalts him above other living beings. From the days of 
-his remote origin man has been expressing his thoughts. 
by means of words; and the grammarian, far from laying) 
down rules, has been simply observing that activity, andy 
é describing - for the less observant the details of that acti 
vity in order to pele them in their own efforts a 
expression. 


ait RB oe 


t 

The grammarian’s work, therefore, must be both. 
pleasant and useful. It must be pleasant because it satisi 
fies that natural curiosity which every healthy mind has 
to know about all human activities, i: 


Besides, the grammarian’s work is something like what, 
an intelligent gardener does when he notes and describes 
the colours and shapes and characteristics of different | 
plants and flowers and fruits. Only, the grammarian tells- 
‘us of the fruits and flowers of the mind as they appear i 
the form of words and sentences. © 


i 
„His work is useful because without the knowledge he. 
-has gathered and given of the way men and women exi 
‘press themselves there can be no certainty of meaning in 
_ what we say ‘or write. Imagine my saying, “His success) ; 
` gained Rama his friend,” and you not being able td 
understand. whether it means that on account of his suc’ 
cess Rama secured his friend; or whether it was his frien 
that enabled Rama to get his success, or something else, 
In the same way, i£ there is no understanding. of the sig 
` nificance sas the arrangement of words, “Rama beat 
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Krishna” may mean either that Rama beat Krishna Sore, 
that Krishna beat Rama! atts 


By merely putting together a few words we cannot get 
any certain or clear meaning. It is only by knowing how 
men and women have been accustomed to put words oy 
together that we can get at what the combinations of pies 
words mean, he 


Looked at this way, a grammarian is something like a 
mechanic who tells us how the screws and bolts and other 
parts we have are to be put together so as to make the 
machine we are interested in. Just as the machine will 
not work unless its parts are properly put together our 
groups of words will be of little use unless we know how » 
they are to be joined together. Once we know. that, 
we are sure to get the same pleasure as (if not a much’ 
higher pleasure than) the mechanic who has put together 
` his favourite machine, or as the architect who has erected 
the building of his dreams. ea 


A knowledge of grammar must therefore be sought r 
all intelligent people ‘with earnest expectation. The neces- 
sary soil can certainly not be worse than that of the 
mechanic who works at his machine, or of the garden- 
lover who labours among. his plants and flowers, Ap- 
proached with a due sense of its nature the study of words 
and sentences must be attractive. 


`X 


But even then grammar can appear forbidding on 

account of the heaping up of much dead matter that may 
not be needed by ordinary mortals. There may also be 
a lack of human touch between the author and the 
reader. I have made some effort to make the following 
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pages not altogether unattractive. In a sense I have 
tried to keep in mind two aims which are perhaps con- 
tradictory: to be as brief and businesslike as possible, 
and at the same time to make the book readable. With 
the first object in view, everything that is not absolutely 
“necessary for practical purposes is kept out without omit- 
ting anything that is important. With the second object 
‘in view, an attempt is made to avoid the soul-less scien- 
tific form of writing and to follow the more human 
and personal presentation of the matter. It is for the 
reader to see how far this effort to be brief and business- 
like, and at the same time human and familiar, has suc- 
ceeded. So, without further ado I invite the reader to 
see for himself what is prepared for Him. 
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: The Tools of Expression : a al | 


CHAPTER | 
pants OF SPEEULE Se 


‘with what they called Part 
of Speech. They were quite right in doing so. | 
Words are tools of expression; and no sensible work i 
man will ever start on his work without understanding — 
the nature of the tools he is to use. na 
` Besides, we begin our adventure in speech with words— 
single words; and then only, combinations of them— — 
whether phrases, clauses or sentences. 
A little child begins to show its dawning intelligence. 


py strident appeals to its Mamma and then to its Papa. 
Food engages the young animal’s attention, and. words 
like milk, water, bread and orange, are shaped by the 
baby lips with such originality as wins the parents’ _ 
These first words that the baby lisps are al 


hearts. T. 
names of persons or things, And these words which, 


names are called NO UNS. 
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Very soon in the life of the child there comes the need 
of speaking about doing something. It has to ask its 
mother to come or to go. Somehow the child manages 
to express its wish, and the words used to show the doing 
of something are VERBS. 

I believe the next stage in the growth of the child's 
intellectual activity is the denoting of effects produced 
upon its five senses. Colours, taste, size and sound call 
for expression. ‘The red fruit, the hot milk, the big cup— 
all these the little epicure will have to speak of. Thus is 
reached a third part of speech—the part of speech that 

points out characteristics of things and persons. Words 
that serve for this are given the name ADJECTIVES. 

I am not quite sure when Exclamations come into being, 
Perhaps they come out of Baby’s mouth earlier than every- 
thing else. The very first sound with which the young 
human enters lifé is an exclamation. Anyway, oh and ah 
have an early rank in the heraldry of speech, and such 
words are christened by grammarians as INTER JEG- 
TIONS. i 

After shouting and crying to èxpress its needs the child 
picks up some words to say what it wants like the sharp 
progeny of a pair of reasonable beings. Hence when it is 
in a hurry to have its milk it begins to ask it to be-brought 
quickly. It may ask its nurse to walk slowly, These 
words that show how a thing is to be done are called 
ADVERBS, 7 

When at play the child’s ball must have fallen on a cot 
or rolled under the table, and it could not help speaking 
of that, The words used for that purpose, that is, to show 
the relation between the ball and the cot, or between the 
ball and the table, are called PREPOSITIONS. 
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NOUNS 


At some time or other the child must have Kad occasion ~ 
to speak of its Mamma and Papa together, or of its brother 
and sister together, and these words used to join together 
and form links are called CONJUNCTIONS. 

Probably the last part of speech to come out of Baby’s 
mouth is the Pronoun, For a long time the child refers 
to itself by its own name. Gradually it observes that 
people use certain words te refer to themselves and to’ 
the child without repeating names. T hus it begins to use, 
I, you, it and other similar words. Thése words that stand 
for some names are called PRONOUNS. 

This is probably the general history of the human 
child’s use of different kinds of words. All the words 
that it will use in the course of its long and expanding 
years, whether those words be few or whether they run 
into thousands, all the words will belong to one or another 

' of the eight classes of words mentioned above. Hence 
it is advisable that now we take leave of the Baby and 
look at all these classes of words a little more in detail. 


al 


CHAPTER Il 
NOUNS 
THESE, we have seen, are names, Words which are names, 
and therefore nouns, are sọ numerous that they naturally 


fall into groups. These groups have some common charac: 
teristics which draw them together; and each group “may, 
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be distinguished from the others, , That, of course, is 
_ what you find in different directions all the world over, 
i Among birds we have our black friends coming all around 
us and forming a group called crows; we have the beauties 
_ decorating our gardens. and parks with their hundred 
-rainbow coloured eyes and called peacocks; and then who 
‘can forget those domestic ladies ‘supplying us energy and 
called hens. Turn to animals, trees or flowers, you will 
_ find everywhere these groups and party systems. So in 
grammar, among nouns, and among many others too. 
‘It is for various forms of convenience that the different 
groups of birds and animals and plants are given their 
different names. So also in grammar. Hence you would 
hot imagine that the grammarians had plotted together 
_ to worry your dear head by grouping nouns into different 
Classes and then giving them all different names. But 
_ such classifying and naming enable us to understand them 
_ better and hence to use them with greater clearness, preci- 
sion and effect. 


It is interesting to note that the name of anything under 
‘the sun or above it, is a noun. It is enough if it be a 
_ word that indicates a name. Thus it may be the name 

of animals: man, elephant, dog, Sita, George. 

(of birds : crow, dove, peacock. 

of fish  : salmon, sardine, whale. 
of solids : stone, table, watch. 

of liquids : water, oil, ink. 
of gases. : hydrogen, oxygen, smoke. 
of feelings: sorrow, anger, love. 
Of ideas : virtue, fire, sublimity. 


_ When-you have words which indicate such a variety 


S 


PROPER NOUNS 


of names it is possible to group them in various ways. 
‘They may be grouped as above. Or, they may be grouped y 
in quite a number of other ways. But for. our purpose 
it will be enough if we note such groupings as indicate i 
-tous some peculiarity or other in their usage. From this. 

` point of view there are five groups that deserve our at- 

tention. These are Proper Nouns, Common Nouns, 

Collective Nouns, Material Nouns and Abstract Nouns. 


PROPER NOUNS 


Those names that specially mark off individuals are 
called Proper Nouns. Men and women, mountains and 
rivers, have their individual names. Thus you may be 
Krishna and your friend may be Rama. Your dog may 
be called Tiger and your city Bombay. Krishna, Rama, 
Tiger and Bombay are all names of individuals. They 
are all Proper Nouns—names proper to some individuals. 


Such names, though perhaps given at the beginning 

“because of some characteristic of the individual, lose such 

a significance altogether later. A dog was called Tiger 
perhaps because it was bold like a tiger. ` But your dog 

is called Tiger not because it has any tiger-qualities. You 

í wanted a name and this occurred to you. In the same 
way a baby may be called Rose, but it may have none of: 
the characteristics of that flower; nay, it is tragic some- 
times to see the contrast between the significance of a 
name and the actual character of the bearer of that name, 
I know, for example, a person called Mercy; and I do 
not know any other person under the sun who has less 
mercy in her make up. Mr. Short may be the tallest | 
man of his néighbourhood; while Mr. Long may not be 
able to reach up to the shoulders of Mr. Short. Hence 
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a Proper Noun is simply a name by which you call some 
particular person, place or thing without thinking of any 
meaning of the word used. | 


In order to show that you are using a word as the name 
‘of an individual without any consideration of its meaning, 
the word is spélt with an initial capital letter. Thus when 
you speak of a member of the class of tigers you write: 
“I saw a tiger.” But when you speak of a dog who has 
the name tiger, you write: I saw Tiger. If you are speak- 
ing about the colour of your coat you write: It is black. 
But if you are speaking about the man who has that name, 
you write: Tt is Black. All proper nouns in the follow- 
ing examples illustrate this practice in spelling. 


I went to Calcutta. 

She is Jane’s sister. 

Did you see Hamid? 

This book is by Tennyson. 
He bathes in the Ganges. 

I have not seen the Himalayas. 


COMMON NOUNS 


When you speak of a person without using his particular 
name you speak of him as a man or a boy. So also you 
may speak, not specially of Tiger, but of a dog. When 
you use such a general name like man, boy or dog, you 
use it because of certain general characteristics indicated 
by the name. Words which are such names are called 
Common Nouns. They are words that imply certain 
common | characteristics—the common characteristics. of 
men, boys or dogs. Thus, tree, stone, river, sea, pencil, 


paper, bird, beast, iron, plough, school, garden, foot-ball; . 


G 
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OTHER KINDS OF NOUNS 


banana, are all common nouns. The number of them is 
» Jegion. 


COLLECTIVE NOUNS 
Though words like trees, men and birds indicate classes 
they do not emphasize groups. There are certain nouns — 
which indicate emphatically groups and combinations. 
The word crowd, for example, speaks specially of a group 
of people. A flock of sheep indicates a group of sheep ` 
collectively. So also a bunch of grapes or a bunch of keys; 
a shoal of fish; and a herd of cattle. Nouns that thus 
_ refer specifically to groups are called Collective Nouns. 
Observe: band, mob, army, team, library, ctew, school, 
jury and Parliament. 


OTHER KINDS OF NOUNS 

Grammarians speak of some other kinds of ‘nouns also. 
They cal} some nouns Material Nouns because they refer 
particularly to the material aspect of a thing. ‘When we 
speak of fish as simply a creature the word is said to be 
a Common Noun; but when we speak of fish as an article 
of food it is said to be a Material Noun. 

Gold, silver, mud, timber, Mutton, butter, cheese, cloth, 
pulp, lead, may all be Materia] Nouns or Common Nouns 
according to the meaning they have in the context in 
which they are used. 

When the matter-aspect of a thing is emphasized by 
a word we get the Material Noun. The opposite charac- 
teristic, that is, when not matter, but some quality 
or characteristic, is indicated by the noun, we get the 
Abstract Noun. What is indicated by the Abstract Noun 
cannot be realized by our senses. We can all see and 

i touch an infant. But we cannot do anything of the kind 
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with infancy. It suggests to us more an idea than a 
_ material thing. Hence infancy is an Abstract Noun. 
_ Childhood, virtue, courage, sloth, veracity, length, colour 
„and splendour are Abstract Nouns, | 


NOUNS CHANGING CAMPS 
Though nouns are thus confined by grammarians within 


certain group-boundaries all of them do not remain loyally 
within the group bounds. Some of them break loose and 


_ gain comfort in other groups. 


MATERIAL OR COMMON? 

` Some of the most unreliable of such nouns are Material 
Nouns. They may be honest members of their class or 
they may herd with common nouns, It all depends up- 
on the temper in which they are at the moment. In ‘Gold 
is bright,’ Gold may be a Common Noun; but in ‘This 
ting is made of Gold,’ it js Material. So it is company 
that decides the caste, and not the individual word by 
itself, 


PROPER NOUNS BECOME COMMON 


Even the dignified nam@ of a person may lose private 
rights and become, instead of the inalienable title of the 
proper self of a person, the common name of more than 
one. The latest example of this is Quisling. This 
Norwegian by helping the conquerors of his country to 
Keep it down has made of his name-an opprobrious term, 
a by-word of shame, 

But usually when a proper noun becomes a common 
noun it implies honour or at’ least distinction. It is a 
‘sign of the recognition of some remarkable quality or - 
‘characteristic in a person, so that his name becomes the 
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PROPER NOUNS BECOME COMMON 


E. i type of that quality or characteristic. Thus Danie} was 
great in his judgments. Hence Shakespeare speaks of 


"Portia as ‘A Daniel come to judgment.’ So also King 


$ “Solomon was remarkable for his wisdom; Hence you speak 
of your wise friend as “A Solomon,” ‘Thus Sandow was 


P -called “A modern Hercules,” and Lord Northcliff was 


called “The Napoleon of the newspaper world.” 


A work of art is often designated by the name of its. 
author. A painting by Titian is called “a Titian,” and 


an engraving by Cellini is called “a Cellini.” 


Some Proper Nouns have been so Jong and so commonly 


“used as symbols of characteristics or qualities that they , 


have lost even the external appearance of a Proper Noun. 
We do not even remember that the following were once 
the beloved names! of some individuals: —boycott, 
brougham, macadam, guillotine, calico, cypress. 


Note. A Proper Nourt is usually made Common by“ 
prefixing an article. E.g. A Sandow, A Ramanujam, 
the Benjamin of the family, the Hampden of the 
village, the Oxtord of India. 


But the Article used before the name of a river or 
mountain does not usually make it a common noun, The 
Ganges, the Cauveri, the Himalayas and the Alps still 
remain Proper Nouns in spite of the article. But in a 
sentence like “He crashed from the Everest of his ambi- 
tion,” the Everest is used as a Common Noun. 

Though the is a smal) article often regarded as insigni- 
ficant it sometimes produces wonderful effects, It con- 
verts a Proper Noun into a Common Noun. It na a 


. -Common Noun out of an adjective also. 


y 
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Look at: the wise, the blind, the cruel, the poor. — 
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ABSTRACT AND OTHER NOUNS 


Among nouns that cannot be classified by the mere 
look some of the most remarkable are the Common Neuns 
and the second are Abstract Nouns: 


The cotton industry 
The Justice 

She is a beauty 

A fine sight. 


— The student’s industry. 
— His. justice. 

— Her beauty. 

— His sight. 


Note.—Many Abstract Nouns are formed out of other 


Parts of speech, 
From other nouns; 


Boy — Boyhood 
Enemy — Enmity 
Friend o i Friendship 
Slave — Slavery’ 
Hero 
From Adjectives: 
Cruel — Cruélty 
Human — Humanity 
Deep — Depth 
Healthy — Health 
Humble — Humility 


Courteous — Courtesy 
From Verbs: 


Admita s- Admission 
Consider — Consideration 
Converse — Conversation 
Devote — — Devotion 
Speak — Speech 
Depart ee Departure 


Coward 


— Cowardice 
Fool — Folly 
Foolish — Foolishness 
Thief — Theft 
— Heroism 
Good — Goodness 
Kind — Kindness 
Free — Freedom 
Decent na Decency 
Intelligent — Intelligence 
Diligent — Diligence 
Die — Death 
Sell — Sale 
Defend — Defence 
Sing — Song 
Obey — Obedience 
Grow ees: Growth 
POM 
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VERBS 


Test Your Knowledge. 
If you like you may look through the following and 
test your knowledge. Pick out the nouns, name the kind, 

and give your reasons. 
Kalidasa is the Shakespeare of India. 
The mob picked up heavy stones to attack the police. 
Necessity is the mother of invention. 
Speech may be silver, but silence need not be golden. 
Mercy is twice blest. 
A library is the shrine of knowledge. 
Life is the vale of soul making. 
Thought is not free, but ought to be. 
Virtue alone can assure happiness. 


CHAPTER II 
“VERBS ~ 


Transitive Verbs 

WE have seen that verbs ‘denote the doing of some action. 

Actions ate of two kinds, One kind demands an actor 

who does an action to which some one or something is 

subjected. £.g. Krishna stole butter. Here Krishna is 

the doer of the action of stealing; and it is butter that 

is subjected to the action, Take another example. The 

soldiers killed their enemies. Here soldiers did the action 

of killing; and those that were subjected to the action were - 
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Y4 the enemies. Verbs that indicate such actions are called 
| Transitive Verbs—or Verbs that go across. 


Here are some verbs that go across::; 
"Shakespeare wrote thirty-seven plays. 
The farmer ploughed the land, 
The elephant dragged the logs of wood. 
Dushyanta loved Sakuntala. 
Shahjahan built the Taj Mahal. 
Andrews loved India. 
_ Intransitive Verbs 
All verbs do not indicate actions that go across from 
the doer to another, The lark sings. But the action of 
the lark is not directed at any one or anything. The 
bear sleeps. But the sleep does not go across from the 
bear to any other person, or thing. 


OF course, when the lark sings, you and I may be 
delighted; and when the bear sleeps the hunter may 
approach it. But the words sings and sleeps do not per- 
force imply in. themselves any such idea, 


It may almost be said that intrinsically these words 
indicate actions that end in themselves. Any effect they 
have on others will have to be indicated"by other words, 
That is what you find in the following also, 

/ The Princess wept. The infant smiled. Alexander 
died at Babylon. The Sun shines. The moon rose. 
Verbs of ‘this nature that do not go across, are called 

Intransitive Verbs, 

Auxiliary Verbs, 
Besides these two kinds of verbs there is another kind 


Ae, A i # i A AT le A, e, T 
DISTINGUISH THE, VERBS 


- which is used as it were to help these verbs, and hen 
are called helping verbs, or technically, Auxiliary Verbs 
In the sentences, I am walking, and, I have seen, am ang 
have help walking and seen respectively; and hence the 
-are‘auxiliary verbs. Here are some other examples: 
The general had finished his plan 

Their cow may die to-day 

‘That tyrant is torturing the spy , 

I am hoping that he will succeed 


Auxiliary, verbs are only a few in number, The 
are: the various forms of be, namely: am, is, are, was 
were, been, do (did, done); have (had); can (could); must 
ought; shal) (should); will (would); may (might), 

When Auxiliary are Independent 
These verbs are ‘auxiliary when they help others. Whe! 


they have independent meaning of their own they ar 
not auxiliary 


E.g, God is merciful God is watching over us 
I am here I am coming 
He is at it He is doing it 
I have a rose I have seen it Y 


You do him wrong I do know it | 

In the above examples the verbs on the lefthand sid 
are intransitive and those on the right-hand side ar 
auxiliary verbs. 

In Z did it, did is a transitive verb; in 7 did see it, di 
is an auxiliary verb helping see. 

At times it is not easy to decide the nature of the ver 
even when, it is scen in a sentence, It will be 
to know what exactly is meant. Thus in 7 will do i 

X f | 
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will is not a mere auxiliary verb if it €xpresses my deter- 
mination to do it, but it is a true blooded auxiliary if 
it simply helps do to epN that the action is to'come in 
the future. 


PUTTING THE VERBS IN THEIR PLACES 


How to distinguish a Transitive verb from an 
Intransitive? 
. e . . . 
A rule is sometimes given to discover whether a verb 
is transitive or intransitive. It is, to ask the verb:: whom 
or what? Take the sentence: 


Gulliver Jifted the Lilliputian. 


If you ask whom did Gulliver lift, you gèt the answer, 
Lilliputian. 


But in the sentence: My heart thrilled on hearing 
the news, there is no answer to the question: whom or 
what did my heart thrill. 

Consider the following pairs: 


‘The patriot’s heart burns with love for his country. 
The fire burns everything it touches, 
He stopped on reaching the mountain. 
The students stopped the train, 
The window opens on a beautiful landscape. 
He opens his window ta see the landscape. 
We broke up at nine. 
The police broke up the meeting. 
_ The nurse bathed the child in the river. 
The child bathed in the river, 
Sisyphus rolled the stone up the hill. 
The stone rolled down the hill. 
Mercy drops like the gentle dew from heaven. 
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OBJECT 


The old man always drops his pen. 

The sun sets at seven. 

He sets his watch at seven. 

I turned to the thief. 

I turned the thief to the light. 

The mob dispersed the large crowd. 

The large crowd dispersed in different directions. 

The above examples show that many a word may be 
a transitive or an intransitive one. If the action gets across 
from the doer to another the verb is transitive; if the 
action does not do so the verb is intransitive. 


_ OBJECT 
When the action indicated by a transitive verb passes 
from the doer to another it is said that the action passes 
: on to an object. So, an object is a person or thing that 
is affected by the action indicated by the transitive verb. 


E.g. The cat killed a rat. 
‘The cat does the action of killing; and that deed affects 
the rat. Hence rat is the object. 
In the following sentences the italicised words are 
the objects: 
The player kicked the ball. 
The calf drank the milk. 
The cat killed the rat. 
The dog saved its master. 
The boy stole the purse. 
The Magi saw the star. 


TWO KINDS OF OBJECTS 
An action indicated by a transitive verb may affect 
more than one. In the sentence:. I gave him a book, 
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i the verb gave affects both him and book. In such cases 
“the person affected is called the indirect object and the 
thing affected is called the direct object. 
Further examples: ~ 
y The King made him minister. 
God has given us wisdom. 
War causes the world much suffering. 
Newspapers give us news. 
Note: The indirect object may sometimes be. ined 
by a prepositional phrase.. 
Eg. The foolish nurse buys sugar- candy for the children. 
God has given wisdom to us. 
Though all transitive verbs do not take both direct 
and indirect objects the following take the two objects:. 
buy, bring, give, lend, owe, sell, send, write, tell, take, 
show, pay. 
Thus: You must buy him a pen. 
Ships bring us things from abroad. 
Give him his due, 
Don’t lend him a. penny. 


CHAPTER IV 
i ADJECTIVES 
GRAMMARIANS divide adjectives into eight’ classes. 
But from a practical point of view very little is gained 
by this division, © 
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~ ADVERBS 

We have to note, however, that some nouns are also 

used as adjectives, in certain cases with an adjectival 

form, in others with only an adjectival sense. 

E.g. The English people. The Indian summer, 

The adjectival forms, English (from England) and 

Indian (from India) are used here, vial 

But the noun forms are used as adjectives in the 


following: 
The Poona races The river fish, 
Besides nouns other parts of speech are also used as 
adjectives :. 


A fading beauty. 
The growing pain. 
That fallen giant. 
The down train. 
My joy. 

Drinking water. 


CHAPTER V 
ADVERBS 


THOUGH adverbs are primarily words that denote how 
something is done (as, He came quickly, She sang 
beautifully, He rode wildly) the name is applied also to 
words that modify the idea suggested by other parts of 
speech except nouns and pronouns. 4g 
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"Thus adverbs modify adjectives in— 
Tt was a very lovely bird. 
I never saw so delightfully pleasant an evening, 
He is quite right. , 
What a frightfully active man is that. 
It is an almost false news. 
He was awfully foolish in that. 
Adverbs modify prepositions in— 
His information is quite up-to-date. 
= Soon after his resignation Mussolini faded out. 
He won entirely through hard work. 
The rogue died long after his crime. 
In the following, conjunctions are modified by adverbs: 
Alexander quarrelled with Haphaeston simply 
because he was drunk. 
No man can say exactly how the quarrel started, © 
He repented of his folly long before his death. 


ADVERBS FROM ADJECTIVES 

Some words are by their very birth adverbs. 

Soon, very, now, here, how—are some examples. 

Some adverbs are formed from adjectiyes by the addi- 
tion of ly. 

The scholar found the poem easy. 

Here easy is an adjective because it tells us something 

~ about the nature of the poem. But it becomes an adverb 
with the addition of -ly in: eis 

The scholar found the poem easily. 

In this sentence easily is an adverb because it does not 
show the nature of the poem; it says how the scholar 
found ithe found it easily. 
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Examine the following pairs: C0 0, o Raan Ny 
That doctor has a soft touch, R my i 
He touches softly. ; j vn 
His talk is pleasant. oe A t 
He talks pleasantly. Hf Pe ee a 
The thief took a quick step. MN ma 


He walked quickly. 
The fox is a greedy animal. 
The fox eats greedily. l 
Besides adverbs characterised by the ‘ly'-ending there 
are words which are adjectives or adverbs according to — 
their meaning: AEN 
In ‘Ours is the nearest house to the railway station,’ 
nearest is an adjective. But in ‘We live nearest to the. 
railway station,’ it is an adverb, In the first, nearest 
refers to the house; and in the second it refers to the 


verb live. 
Examine;' 
It is a fast train. 
The train went fast. 
The boy walked long. 
It was a long day. 


wi 


Dept. of Extension 
SERVICE. 
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. CHAPTER VI 
ee a CONJUNCTIONS i 


; i} _ AMONG words that serve simply to join up words and Ps: 
dauses “and” is the most common and is the most 


recognised. v RC is 
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But there are other words also that serve as conjunc- 
tions. Any word that serves as a link or connective may 
be called a conjunction. 


When we say “Rama and Krishna,” and simply joins 
up Rama and Krishna. It does not affect the words 
Rama and Krishna in any other way. It does not tell 
us anything about Rama or Krishna. Hence and is a 
pure conjunction. 


Or is also a pure conjunction. 
E.g. Rama or Krishna was there. 


From a grammatical _ point of view Either-or, and 
‘Neither-nor are only other forms of or. 

Other words that serve as conjunctions may also be 
primarily connecting words; but they may have some 
significance in addition. 

“Rama as well as Krishna,” does not mean merely 
“Rama and Krishna.” It suggests that we know already 
something about Krishna and that Rama also shares in 
that. Some such added significance, besides the ‘mere 
connection, is contained in all the following italicised 
words, which are all usually regarded as conjunctions. 

Rama no less than Krishna deserves the prize. 
‘He stood by his friend; now that was magnanimous. 
You were absent, well don’t fail next time. 

He is poor, but honest. 

He worked hard, still he failed. 

They punished him, yet he disobeyed. 

Sleep where you will, only don’t snore. 


‘These examples show that many parts of speech may 
serve as conjunctions. : 
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JOINING WITHOUT CONJUNCTIONS 


Note: To combine together a number of words — 
or clauses one and may be sufficient. ik 


‘E.g. Tom, Dick and Harry. , 
Birds, animals, fish and men. 
The wisdom of the ancients, ‘their courage, i 
their industry, their thirst for knowledge, and 
their unconquered striving have all been — 
greatly to our advantage. ANS a 
‘There is nothing simple, nothing manly, nothing - 
ingenuous, open, decisive or steady in the 
proceeding, with regard either to the conti- 
nuance ọr the repeal of the taxes. 
The question with me is not whether you have 
a right to render your people miserable; but 
whether it is not your interest to make them 
happy. : ke 
From these examples it may be seen that some conjunc- 
tions join together words and clauses that agree, and 
some conjunctions join together words and clauses that 
suggest opposed ideas. ‘Rama and Krishna’ brings them 
together as it were; “Rama or Krishna” differentiates 
between them. So also, ‘I asked him to come and ‘he 
came,’ I asked him to come, but he did not come.’ 


Words and clauses are held together by the use’ of 
various kinds of conjunctions. But in certain sentences 
the different parts may be held together without any con- 
junction. It is something like polished stones being held 
together merely by their fitting on to each other, or as 
one piece of joinery is firmly attached to another piece 
suitably fashioned. The following are sentences of that 
kind:, if an 
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Unwept, unbonourëd, unsung. 

I came, I saw, I conquered. 

ty There was a heavy, crash, a sound as of a mountain 
falling, a sound the like of which no one had 
ever heard. 

They sat through the tragic scene, their nerves 

strained to the utmost, their muscles unrelaxed, 
mortal fear enveloping their whole being. 


CHAPTER VII 
PRONOUNS 


LIKE other parts of speech pronouns may also be 
divided into different classes. Two kinds may first be 
noted: those that stand for persons and those that stand 
for the rest. 


à PERSONAL PRONOUNS 

In ‘speech persons may be said to be of three kinds. 
‘There are the persons who speak; then those that’ are 
“spoken to; and finally those about whom the speaker 
says. something. The person who speaks is called the 
first person, the person spoken to is called the second 
person, and the person about whom something is said is 
called the third person. ' 


` Three per 


; rsons being thus clearly distinguished in speech, 
‘ the pronoun that stand for these are known. as . First 
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PERSONAL PRONOUNS ay 
Personal Pronoun, Second Personal Pronoun and. Third i 


Personal Pronoun. For convenience you may speak of 
them as First Person, Second Person and Third Person, i 


First Person. 


Singular oe 
LEF Wer ea 
Me | wo 
My, Mine Our, Ours 
Second Person. a 
Thou You 
Thee You 
Thy, Thine Your, Yours 
Third Person. 
He, She, It ‘They 
Him, Her, It Them 
His, Her, Hers, Its ‘Their, Theirs 
My, Thy 
Our, Your, and Their are used before nouns. 


Mine, Thine ot 
Ours, Yours and Theirs = ( hs a atte Oa 


Note: Thou is now used only for special purposes, as fo: 
addressing God or an exalted person or som 
inferior person. Ic is strange that thou serve 
the purpose of showing your reverence or you 
contempt! 

Eg. Thou art the light of my life. 
Thou wretched traiter. 
you is paused for the singul ri 


For ordinary purposes 
_ well as for the plural. 
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INDEFINITE PRONOUNS 


All these pérsonal pronouns refer definitely to some 
persons. ‘There are other pronouns which also may refer 


to persons but not definitely. They are called Indefinite 


Pronouns. 
E.g. One, Some, Any, They. 


REFLEXIVE PRONOUNS 
Three personal pronouns make themselves emphatic 
by adding to their tail self in the singular and -selves 
in the plural. 


Singular i Plural 
E.g. 1 myself went there _.. We ourselves were there, 
You yourself ... You yourselves 
He himself 
She herself |. They themselves. 
It itself 


The addition of self/selves also serves the: purpose of 


referring to an action that returns on the actor. 
I blame myself o We blame ourselves. 
You blame yourself .. You blame yourselves. 


He blames himself 
She blames herself \- They blame themselves. 
It blames itself 


RELATIVE PRONOUNS 


Some pronouns not only save us the clumsiness of 
repeating the same noun but also enable us to unite two 
clauses into a single compact one. The word which in 
“I saw a bird which was black,” is a pronoun of this 
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RELATIVE PRONOUNS ' 


‘kind. But for it we would have had to write two sen- 


‘tences: 
I saw a bird. 
It was black. 
These two sentences may be made into one by the use 
of the conjunction and: Isaw a bird and it was black. 
But then this sentence is not as compact and vigorous 
as, I saw a bird which was black. a 
Pronouns that serve thus are called Relative Pronouns. 
Here follow a few examples of relative pronouns. 
Bali, who was angry, killed his brother. 
They hanged the man who killed the woman. 
I saw a tree which was a century old. 
We have a car which is quite new. 
That is the man whose moncy was lost. 
i Goliath was the giant whom’ David killed. 
. This is the horse that won the race. 
There is no rose but has a thorn. 
He did what he was asked to do. 


INTERROGATIVE PRONOUNS 
Some pronouns help us to ask questions. They are, 
therefore, called Interrogative Pronouns. ; 
Who is the greatest Indian Poet? 
Which is the largest continent in t 


-~ Whose poem are you reading now? 
Jhi designed? 


he world? 


By whom was New ‘De 

What is in your head? 

Whom did Shivaji defeat? 
25 
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` DEMONSTRATIVE PRONOUNS 


When pronouns point out some one or something they 
are called Demonstrative Pronouns. 


_ This is the best story I ever heard. 
+ These are all troublesome people. 
= That was the man who deserved the prize. 
Those were the days of joy. 


` Note: These words are here pronouns because they stand 
: for some nouns. This stands for story, these 
for people, that for man and those for days. 


i Antecedenis i 
y The nouns for which pronouns stand are called 
_ Antecedents. Thus, in the above examples— 


_ this is the antecedent of story 


RESE STN Bes ... people 
ae Rat a ei vos man 
a $ those a.. EN s | days 


-Pronouns or Adjectives 
Te is only when these words thus stand for some ante- 
cedents that they are pronouns. Otherwise they serve 
as adjectives. Thus: 
¥ This story is the best I ever heard. 
. These people. are all troublesome, 
‘That man deserved the prize = o) 
Those, days were joyous. j 
In these examples, . this, these, that and those qualify 


the nouns following them, and hence they are 
„| adjectives. ; SOSEO 
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CHAPTER VIl 
NUMBER 


IT has somehow been the practice all the world over o 
to use one form of words in speaking of one thing or 
person, and another form of words in speaking of more © 
than one person or thing. In some languages there isa 
third form to indicate two persons or things. Thus the. 
form of the word will show the Number of persons or 
things of which you are speaking. The strange thing 
is that while one form is’ insisted on for denoting one 
person or thing, three, four, five, a hundred or thousands — 
may be indicated by a single other form! 

Thus, if you are speaking of one bird, you say one 
bird. But if you wish to speak of five birds, or of a 
hundred birds, or of a thousand birds, the same word 
birds will serve. 

And, you are lucky it is so. For, if those a old 
people had got into the bad habit of speaking of a bird, 
two birden, ten birds, fifty birdsim, and so on we would 
have had to study all those forms now! 

Even as it is, it is a nuisance to learn the different 
forms required by one and more than one. 

‘Fortunately in English you don’t have a special pork. 
to denote two of, anything. So also, except in Nouns” 
different forms for one or more than one are 
limited. fe Aoi 

‘These different forms show us the number of obj 
we have'in view—whether one or more, and hence 
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are said to show the Number of the word. The form of 
the word that indicates one is called Singular Number 
and the form which shows more is called Plural Number. 


| CHAPTER IX 
ae NUMBER OF NOUNS 


IT may be said that Number is the most important thing 


to keep in mind about nouns. The following nouns are 


in the singular number. 
Boy, girl, tree, crow, pen, paper. 
Their plural forms are: boys, girls, trees, crows, pens, 
and papers, 
In these examples the plural number differs from the 
singular merely in having an additional -s at the end, 


That is the usual way in which the plural number is 
formed in. English. Here are a few examples: 


cat = — Cats dog — dogs 
nose — noses ear — ears 
horse — hořses cow — cows 
lamp — lamps book — books 
stone — stones land = — lands 


BEA Tae plural forms of all the nouns were formed in 
this way it would have saved the world a lot of trouble. 
But unfortunately there are quite a number of other 
ways in which plurals are formed. On account of histo- 
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PLURALS IN -S$ AND ES — ` i ; 
rical and many other reasons many words have very dif 
ferent ways of forming their plurals. These different 
ways of forming plural have to be most carefully studied. 
Note the. following:. ; 

PLURALS FORMED BY ADDING —ES. 


1. Nouns that end in s$: 


E.g. mass a: masses 
miss — misses 
lass — lasses 
class — classes 


- 2, Those that end in z: 
E.g. buzz — buzzes 
quiz — quizes 

g. Those that end in x: 


E.g. box — boxes 
fix sets AKES 


4. Those that end in ch or shi. 


E.g. bush = bushes 
brush — brushes 
blush == blushes 
-wish — wishes 
i dish ; — dishes 
: sandwich — sandwiches 
À coach e COACHES 
witch — witches 
church -= — churches 
5. Some nouns ending in o: 5 ie 
Eg. hero . ~ — heroes hae 
bufalo . — buffaloes ee 
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cargo Saas cargoes 


memento — _mementoes 
“Mosquito = — mosquitoes 
echo sa echoes 
negro — negroes 
potato piia potatoes 
volcano — volcanoes ` 
: eskimo —  eskimoes. 


‘But certain nouns that end in o add only -s to the ne 
plural. 
E.g. piano—pianos; Iada 
solo—solos; tyro—tyros; zero—zeros. 

It has been said by some that foreign words add 
only s to o to form the plural, and that English words 
add es to o to form the plural. “But this is not a relia- 
ble rule. Nor is it an invariable rule to say that o pre- 
ceded by 4 vowel adds -s to form the plural and that o pre- 
ceded by a consonant adds -es for that purpose. These 
rules however help to some extent. Only remember 
that there are exceptions. 


PLURALS FORMED BY CHANGING 
‘Ff OR FE TO VES 


Nouns ending in f or fe have their plurals in -ves, 


Eg. calf — calves, leaf — leaves, 
WEES, lives o thief — thieves, 
y wife — wives, loaf — loaves. 


Here again there are a few which do not submit to their 
general rule—Chief has its plural Chiefs, \ Again, 
dwarf — dwarfs; proof — proofs; roof — roofs; 
gulf — gulfs; grief — griefs; safe — safes; 
sttife — strifes; fife — fifes : 
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PLURALS BY CHANGING Y INTO IES 


But scarf is a bat that joins both parties, as itah 
two plurals, scarfs and scarves. So also, hoof hooks, or 
hooves; wharf—wharfs or wharves. yee 


PLURALS BY CHANGING Y INTO IES 


Those nouns that end in y preceded by: a consonant 
form their plurals by changing y into 165. 


a E.g. baby — babies; country — countries; Si) 
: enemy — enemies; lady  — ladies; 
spy — spies; story — stories, 


If the y is preceded by a vowel, only s is added to 
- form the plural. iis 
E.g. boy — boys chimney — an i 


holiday — holidays valley © — valleys” 
way — ways bay — bays 
ray + rays donkey — donkeys 
key — keys 


Note: ‘The plural of colloquy is colloquies. : ic 
This is because gu is really kw so that the letter 
before y is not the vowel u but the consonant w. 


PLURALS IN —EN. 
Some nouns have their plural form ending in “en. 
Eg, Ox—oxen, child—children, brother—brethren. 


Note that r is added before -en for the plural of child, 
and the o of brother is changed to ¢ and the e before T is 


Sorea in the plural. 
: PLURALS BY CHANGE OF VOWEL i ; 
; A number of nouns form their plural by changing th 

vowels, 


Shs Ses gE eat oe See A 


Shey 


CORRECT EVERYDAY ENGLISH 


Bg, man). men)”: “mouse — mice 

woman — women © tooth ` — teeth 
goose \— geese foot, — feet 
louse — lice 


SINGULAR AND PLURAL THE SAME 
Some nouns do not worry us by having two different 
forms for the singular and plural. They have the same 
word for both, Here are a few examples: 
Deer, salmon, sheep, swine, trout. 
Note: Score, gross, stone (weight), hundred-weight, yoke, 
brace and dozen were both singular and plural. 
But now by analogy these words sometimes form 
- the plural by adding -s. 


FISH AND FISHES 
The word fish may be singular or plural. But there 
is a word fishes also, The difference between the plural 
fish and the obviously plural fishes is that fish in the 
plural means a number of fish of the same class, and fishes 
means those of different kinds. 

E.g. There were different, fishes in different glass cases 
at the aquarium; but in the tank were many fish. 
Dogfish are ravenous creatures and devour enormous 

numbers of smaller fishes. 


PEOPLE AND PEOPLES - 


` The same difference between fish and fishes may 
be noticed between people and peoples. People refer to 


many men and women of the same group, but peoples — 


refer to those of many groups. We speak of the people of 
India .when we think of the many men and women in 
_ India generally, and we speak of the peoples of India when 
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TWO PLURAL FORMS WITH DIFFERENT MEANINGS 
we want to particularize the different classes of people 
. in India. ; SE ES 
Compare the following sentences: i ; 
The people of Europe are westerners and the people — 
of Asia are easterners. ma 
The peoples of Europe are as varied as the peoples | 
of Asia. De C E 
PLURAL FORM FOR SINGULAR ALSO | r 
Some nouns having the plural form are used for the — 
singular also. ae 
See here: pants, trousers, scissors, shears, bellows, news. 
Thanks is usually used with a verb in the plural, 
e.g., Thanks are due. 
But Mathematics is singular only. So ‘also:. summons, 
alms, eaves and riches. : ` 
SPECTACLES i 
When this word refers to those aids to your eyes it may 
be singular or plural according to your need., But the 
_ word may also be the plural of the word spectacle, mean- 
ing a sight, something seen. 
TWO PLURAL FORMS WITH DIFFERENT 
MEANINGS © 
Some nouns have two different forms of the plural with 
different meanings. Brother has two plural forms brothers _ 
Jand brethren. Brothers is the simple plural of brother. — 
But brethren means fellow-members of the same religious a 
body, guild, order, or profession. BOAR SE 
Other plurals with different meanings are: 
Cloths — different pieces of cloth. 
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= Clothes — different garments. 
Dice — the cubes used in the game of dice. 
Dies — stamps for coining, striking medals, &c. 
Geniuses — persons with great original minds. 
Genii — some spirits. i 


The difference between cows and kine is only that kine 
is archaic. l 
ONE FORM ONLY 
Some words are used in one form only: 


Fhe blind, furniture, scenery, information, luggage, 
bread. 


DIFFERENT MEANINGS IN SINGULAR & 
PLURAL 


Some plural forms have an additional meaning. Papers 
may be the plural of paper. But it also means documents 
ar newspapers. So also the following words, besides 
having the regular plural sense, have also the meaning 
noted against them. 


7 


Stones | — precious stones. 
Coppers — copper coins. 
Irons — fetters. 

_Beeves — oxen. 
Wines — wine parties, drinks. 
Forces — troops. 
Vapours — gloom. 
Sands — expanse of sand, beach. 
Waters — seas. 
Vespers — evening prayers. 
Colours’ — flags. 
Customs — taxes. 


® 
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PLURALS OF COMPOUND WORDS 
Effects — property. 
Parts — ability. OA 
PLURAL BUT USED AS SINGULAR 
Means and innings are really plural but are used as 


singular. 
E.g. By this means he escaped. 
Our innings begins now. 


i SINGULAR USED FOR PLURAL IN 
f CERTAIN COMBINATIONS 
In the following examples singular nouns are used in 
combination with numbers indicating more: than one:. 
A five-foot wall. 
An eight-day clock.. 
A five-year: old discussion. 
A two-penny prince 
Also: twofold, two-speed. 
A hundred head of cattle. 
Here may also be noted: 

Cards, but card-room. 
Billiards, but billiard-room, billiard-table, etc. 

J Draughts, but draught-board. 


es . PLURALS OF COMPOUND WORDS: 


‘The plural numbér of compound nouns is formed by 
the addition of -s to the more important word. Thus: 


\ Hangers-on, _ sons-in-law, mothers-in-law, maids-of- 
_. honour, commanders-in-chief, dogs-in-the-manger, passers- 
~~. by, lookers-on. i 
In certain cases the -s is added simply at the end of the — 
compound word. j ees 
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oo E.g. Maid-servants, mouthfuls, handfuls, stepsons, 
_ Inspector-Generals. 

A few words change both the singular nouns to the 


E.g. Men-servants, Knights-Templars, Man-of-war be- 


comes men-of-war in the plural. 


FOREIGN WORDS 
- Some foreign words retain the plural form of the origi- 
nal language, and some have English plural forms also. 
E.g. 


Index — Indices or indexes.“ 
Vortex  — Vortices or vortexes. 
Cherub — Cherubim or cherubs. 


Some foreign words have as yet only their original plu- 
-råls, but one cannot expect analogical forms not to come 
in as time goes on. 


Vertex — Vertices 
Phenomenon — Phenomena 
Thesis — Theses 
-Analysis — Analyses 
Oasis — Oases 
Maximum. — Maxima 
Appendix — Appendices 
Basis — Bases , 
Radius — Radii 
Datum - — Data 


COLLECTIVE NOUNS 


Though collective nouns indicate more than one, as 
_ they indicate groups they may denote one group or more 
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THE CABINET IS OR ARE? 


than one group. In the former case they are singular, — 
and in the latter plural. : i 

A herd is singular. Herds is plural. So also bunch, 
crowd, shoal, etc., are singular. Bunches, crowds, shoals, — 
etc, are plural. è 

But some ‘collective nouns are used always as plural. 
We always say, people are, vermin are, and gentry are. 

There are certain words which are singular or plural 
according to the meaning of the moment. Words like 
cabinet, committee, and government are singular if we 
think of them as forming single bodies. 

E.g. The cabinet, a committee or Government is of 
opinion. But if we think of them as consisting 
of differing components they will be plural. 

E.g. The cabinet were divided in their opinions, &c. 

The same difference is noticeable in the use of House 

when speaking of the parliament. 

The House was moved as one man. 

The House were divided. 

Again: The jury gives the unanimous verdict. 

The jury were divided in their opinions. 

CONSISTENCY 
A collective noun may be singular or plural. But in 
the same sentence it must be consistently used as singular 
or plural. 
Eg. ‘The committee amends its previous resolution. 
| (It will be wrong to ‘use their for its.) ee 
E The crew of the Narconda are said tọ have: murdered : 
their officers. ` 4g er 
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CHAPTER X 
NUMBER OF PRONOUNS 


A few facts have to be remembered about the number 

‘of Pronouns, You should never forget that a pronoun 
‘stands for a noun, and that you use a pronoun only to 
avoid the clumsiness of repeating a noun, How ugly the 
repetition of even an admired name can become may be 
seen in the sentence: 

Though Asoka was able to conquer Kalinga, Asoka was 
so pained by the bloodshed Asoka had caused that Asoka 
made up Asoka’s mind never again to enter upon a war. 

As it is only just to avoid the unpleasant repetition of 
a noun that a pronoun is used, a pronoun has all the 
rights, privileges and duties of a noun. Hence just as a 
noun has its singular and plural forms a pronoun also 
has its two forms, When you use a pronoun. instead of a 
singular noun the pronoun has to be singular, and when 
it is used instead of a plural noun it has to be plural also. 

I got an orange. It was sweet. I got five oranges, They 

were sweet. 

This difference in form between the singular and plural 
is not found in all kinds of pronouns. It is found in 
Personal Pronouns. ‘Thus:! 


I —), We 
‘Thou mi YOU 
He, She, It — They 


Exception: Though the plural of it is they, it may 
be used in an indefinite way: and then there is no need 
for the plural they. 
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ONE OR ONES 


E.g. It is such a thing that is harmful. 
It is such things that are harmful. 
It was a dog that killed the cat. 
It was dogs that killed the cats. 


DEMONSTRATIVE PRONOUNS 
: When you say This is a fine state of affairs, or That 
was a rare bird, you are using this and that to point to 
some nouns. Pronouns so used are Demonstrative Pro- 
nouns. ‘Their numbers will depend upon those of their 
antecedents. Thus: 

The head of the cow is bigger than that of the goat. 

The heads of cows are bigger than those of goats. 

In the first sentence that refers to head, and so it is in 
the singular. In the second, it refers to heads, and so it 
is in the plural. 

Again: ‘The pictures of the Dutch painters ate more 
realistic than those of the Italian painters. 
‘The words of the wise are simpler than those of the 
foolish. 
ONE — ONES 
Another demonstrative pronoun is one and its plural 


is ones. 
E.g. That was a good book. ‘This is a foolish one. 
The wise virgins had oil in their lamps. 
The foolish ones had no oil. 
I prefer a thoughtful book to an exciting one. 
Thoughtful books are more profitable than 
exciting ones. ; 
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CHAPTER XI l y 
NUMBER OF ADJECTIVES — ‘ 


aN lish there are only three adjectives A et 
olay ange (he singular sod plural, sna 4 
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CORRECT EVERYDAY ENGLISH 
` while nouns form their plurals often by adding -s, the 
addition of s is a sign of the singular in verbs. 
Thus: A boy writes — Boys write 
A girl sings — Girls sing 
A monkey grins — Monkeys grin 


AUXILIARY VERBS 
These have their different forms of numbers. 
Eg lam — We are 
Thou art - — You are 
He, she, it is — They are 
HAVE 
I have — We have 
Thou hast — You have 
He, she, it has — They have 
> 
CHAPTER XIII 
GENDER 


SEX is indicated by certain forms of words and this is 
what is called in grammer gender. One form of words 
shows the male sex, another the female sèx. ‘The first is 
called masculine gender; the second is called feminine 
gender. Thus, man is masculine and woman is feminine. 
Certain words may refèr to both masculine and feminine. 
Eg. Child. It may be a male child or a female child. 
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"GENDER 

Words of this kind are said to be of the common 
gender. it 
| Another class of words refers to objécts that belong 
ı neither to the male nor to the female sex. Such words 
= are said to be of the neuter gender. Wht 
~~ 

Eg. Stone, Tree. There is neither masculine nor femi- 
nine sex for stones and trees. A 
CN The great advantage about gender in English is that 
T? it does not depend upon the nature of the ending of a 
» word, as in Sanskrit or Latin, but upon the meaning of 
the word. If a word denotes a male, it is in the Mascu- 
line Gender; if it denotes a female, it is in the Feminine 
Gender; if the word suits a male and a female equally, it 
l iş in the Common Gender; and if it denotes something 
that is neither male nor female, it is in the Neuter 
Gender. 
A Father is Masculine. Mother is Feminine. 


Parent is Common and stone is Neuter, 


Other Examples: 


Masculine Feminine . 
boy girl ` 
cock k hen 
bull cow 
king queen 
dog bitch 


Gommon Gender: 
bird, cat, friend, fish, monarch. 


Neuter Gender: 
Paper, pencil, road, car, thought. 


CORRECT EVERYDAY ENGLISH 
Some Special Poinis:. 


1. Children and small creatures are treated as neuter, 
‘because we don’t worry about their sex. 


2. Some nouns are treated as masculine or feminine, 
especially in poetry, either because they are such in Latin 
or other classical languages, or because of some special 
feelings of the speaker or writer. Thus the sun is mas- 
culine, while the moon and the earth are feminine. A 
mountain is masculine, while the river is feminine. You 
feel more or less that this is as it ought to be, don’t you? 

3. The present tendency is towards simplifications. 
Consequently the masculine form is in many cases used to 
serve for feminine as well. 4 ! 

E.g. Author, Poet, and Teacher may stand for both 
men and women. This must be very satisfying to modern 
ladies, I am surel ; ; Š 


4. Collective nouns are treated as neuter gender. 


HOW GENDER IS DENOTED 


The feminine gender is indicated by some addition to the 
masculine. For conveniencé the additions may be num- 
bered. cas 


i 


Masculine ' Feminine 

1, -€s5,/E£.g. lion , lioness ` 
prince princess 
actor actress 
tiger tigress 
(This is the most usual method) 

2. tne G hh hero ; heroine 

3. -a sultan sultana 
signor - signora 
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‘mon gender, 

male teacher 
male cat 

he goat ` 
man servant 
pea cock 
land lord 


changing or into rin. 
< E.g. testator 


But 
Widower. 


: masculine or the feminine. 
king : 
lord 

brother 

uncle 

gander 


Eg. 


Many word 
Pronouns. 


Masculine Feminine 
-he shé 
him her 


GENDER `; 


4. A masculine or feminine word is added to the com- 


A number of nouns have different words to indicate the | 


female teacher 
female cat 

she goat 

maid servant 
pea hen A 
land lady i 


Some masculines ending in or form the feminine by 


x 


testatrix 


‘The feminine word bride gets the masculine by adding 
to itself groom—Bridegroom. 
a widow’s masculine is, obtained by adding ex— 


queen 
lady 

“sister. 
aunt 
goose. 


But a fowl who is a goose may be masculine or feminine! 


GENDER OF PRONOUNS. 
s are not required to show the gender of 
It is enough to give a table of them. 


Neuter Common 
it I, you, we 
it them, they 
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himself herself itself ~ ourselves 
yourselves 
themselves 


Who, which, that 


The gender of who, that, and which depends upon their 
antecedents, 


E.g. The man who came here who is masculine 
The woman who came here who is feminine 
The parent who came here who is common 
The boy that told the story that is masculine 
The girl that told the story that is feminine 
The child that told the story that is common 


The bull which was sold which is masculine 
The cow which was sold which is feminine 
The calf which was sold which is common 


The stone which hit the cow which is neuter 
Note. Who is never neuter. 

Which is never used of human males or females. 

+ i © 
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CHAPTER XIV 
TENSE 
VERBS show action. Action may be finished, or it may 
be going on at the time of speaking, or it may be yet to 


come. Thus I saw the circus; I see the circus; or, I will 
see the circus. Different forms of the verb indicate the 
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TENSE 


three different stages of an action. These different forms 
of a verb are its past tense, present tense, and future tense. 
In the above three sentences, saw is past tense, see is 
present tense, and will see is future tense, 


FORMATION OF TENSES 

The present tense may be said to be the basic form of 
the verb. From it are formed the past tense and the future 
tense. 

The future tense is formed by the addition of will or 
shall. The future tense of see is will see or shall see. 
The formation of the future tense offers no difficulty. 

The past tense is formed in two ways; either by the 
addition of -ed to the present tense, OF. by a change of 
form of the present tense. 


In the following examples the past tense is formed by — 


the addition of -ed. j 


Work worked bake baked 
fake faked hang hanged 
look © looked stroke stroked 
wink winked blink blinked, 
ask asked live lived 
book booked flow rau flowed 
Change of form gives the past tense in the following: 
bear bore -blow blew 
see saw find found 
run ran swim swam. 
sing sang bring brought 
wind wound drink drank 
wake woke hold held 
come came dig dug 
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_ choose — — chose Pe. ate ye 
draw drew grow grew vi 
get got rise rose, 
hang » hung shine shone 
sit sat bite bit 
wear = wore win- won 

CHAPTER XV 


OTHER FORMS OF VERBS 


BESIDES the past, present and future forms of verbs there 
are two others which are important. These are the pre- 
~ sent participle and the past participle. 
~~ The past participle of verbs which form the past tense 
by the addition of -ed is the same as the past tense. Such 
verbs are known as Regular Verbs. 


\ 


be E.g. Present Past Past Participle 4 

ask asked asked. | 
look looked looked i 
book f booked ' booked { 
live lived lived | 
walk walked walked f 
flow flowed — ‘flowed 


Keep and Flee also belong to this class though in their 
modern forms the old -ed endings have undergone some i 
change. 
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ons OTHER FORMS OF VERBS 
PES. Keep kept kept 
7 flee fled “fled 
` The past participle of verbs which form the past tense 
v by a change of form is often a nèw word. Such verbs + 
“are called Irregular Verbs. 


i 
Re e.g... go went gone 
i do did done 
write wrote written 
see saw seen’ 
' break broke broken 


fly, blow, throw, know, draw, grow, ride, eat, freeze and 
choose are other verbs of this class. 

Some of these verbs have the same word for the past 
tense and the past participle, 


Be,).\ bite bit bit 
hide hid hid (hidden a 
y hang hung hung wae 
ia sit sat sat 
Some verbs have the same form as the present tense for 
the past participle also. pions 
E.g, come came) come aM 
ny become became — become 
| i run ran run 
Bi, PRESENT PARTICIPLE ` 
ls; This is formed by adding -ing to the present tense. 
te Bg. Work working 
Bit do doing 
look looking 
write writing 
have having 
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‘Note: The present participle of has is not hasing, but 
V. hci 
INFINITIVE 
Just as it is easy to form the present participle, it is 
easy to form the Infinitive of verbs, You have only to 
prefix to to the present tense. 


Eg. go à to go ; 
come to. come 
sleep ~ to sleep 


Note: The infinitive, the present participle and the future 
tense are all formed by additions to the hhc tense of 


verbs. 
Eg. Infinitive Present Participle ` Future 
to mock mocking will mock 
to laugh laughing will laugh . 
bt. to drive driving will drive 
N to win winning will win 
7 
CHAPTER XVI 
DEGREE 


ADJECTIVES and adverbs show the quality or the quan- 
tity, the number or extent of persons or actions, Such 


may be more or less. Different words or forms of 
are naturally required to show whether more or less 
of the ore or quantity is indicated, Formations used 
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DEGREE 
this purpose are said to show the Degree of the H 
djectives or Adverbs. ena fi 


4 Thus you may speak of a man as wise or wiser or wisest. 
u may speak of a train as going fastʻor faster or fastest, 
| Adjectives and adverbs have thus three degrees: Posi- f 
~ tive, Comparative and Supérlative. Wise shows the posi- y 
- tive degree, Wiser shows the comparative, and Wisest  _ 
the superlative. Wise merely shows the quality, Wiser 
C ‘shows more of it in comparison with some others, and 
+ Wisest shows the highest or superlative extent of it. 


_ So also:. black blacker blackest. is 
i near nearer nearest i 

on. severe severer severest ire 
4 kind kinder kindest _ A N 
C These examples show the most usual way in which the — iT 


comparative and superlative degrees are formed, that is, 
by the addition of -er to the positive form of the adjective 
| for the comparative, and of -æsi for the superlative. = = | 
fe But there are also other ways of forming the degrees, 


fi 


` 1. By new words: - Os i init eae 
. ', good better best |: tee 
bad ` worse worst 
f, little less ~ < Jeast 
ee much more most 


i a 2. By adding to the positive more for the comparative, 


‘and most for the superlative. 


interesting more interesting most interesting 
beautiful © more beautiful most beautiful _ = 
-careful more careful most carefu} RA 


-This is done especially when the positive is a word of 
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CHAPTER XVII 


USE IS EVERYTHING 


THE practical student of English is concerned only with 
the use of words and sentences. Theoretical discussions 
of the origin, changes and characteristics of words have 
not much interest for him, Hence we shall devote our 
attention mainly to the way in which words are used and 
more especially to the mistakes that are committed by 
wrong use. 


But it may be noted that use is altogether the most 
important thing in grammar in any case, For the very 
nature of a word depends upon its use. We can decide 
whether a word is a noun or a verb only after noting 

_ how it is used. So also the very meaning of a word 
depends upon its use in a sentence. 

Thus, dust may mean either to remove dust, or to put 
on dust, When we say “Dust the wound with boric pow- 
der,” it means that the wound is to be covered with boric 


powder. But when we say, “Dust the table,” we want » 


§2 


USE IS EVERYTHING 
In both these cases 
“The road is full 


‘the table to be cleaned of its dust. 
dust is a verb. But in the sentence, 
dust,” dust is a noun. 


"Many other words may be used in these different ways. 
Flower, for example, is a noun in “This is a flower.” It 


; a verb in “These plants flower in May.” 
See again: What fine colour it has. 
olour his views. 

Use makes some words not only nouns or ver 
l other parts of speech as well. 

E.g. My back aches (noun) 

They back out of the show (verb) 

W He occupies the back seat (adjective) | 
haa He went back (adverb) 


His prejudices 


bs but 


Other examples: 
i 
Water. Water the cows (verb) 
Bf Water quenches thirst (noun) 
i It is a water lily (adjective) 
i Tron. Iron is a metal (noun) . 
This is an iron implement (adjective) 
They iron their clothes themselves (verb) 

è „nt with the following words 
and see how they may be used as different parts of speech:, 
He show, Dream, Seat, Bedt, Ride, Round, Ape, Cook, 
_ Husband, Silence, Chair, Chain, Dower, Esteem, Journey, 
Build, Cut, Dress, Go, Kill, Visit, Conjecture, Deposit, 


You may yourself experim: 
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USE DECIDES TRANSITIVE AND INTRANSITIVE 
. Though some verbs are always ‘transitive and others 
` are always intransitive, it is use that decides whether 
- gertain verbs are transitive or intransitive. If you say: 
The bird flies in the air, flies is intransitive, because the 
bird does not pass on the action of flying to anything else. 
But if you say:' The boy flies his kite, flies is transitive, 
since the effect of the boy's action is found in the kite. 

Examine the following and say to yourself which verb 

| is transitive and which intransitive. 
After the race the runner breathed hard. 
The traveller often breathed a prayer to God. 
Stevenson. walked through the country, 
He walked his donkey up the hills. 
The rebber stopped the traveller. 

. The horse stopped on seeing the robber. 

In early days people married young. 

Wise parents marry their children at the proper time. . 
ADVERB OR PREPOSITION? 

As we have seen, an adverb shows some characteristic 
of a verb or adjective; 4 preposition shows the relation 
between persons and things. Yet the same word may be 
an adverb or a preposition according to its use. 

Thus the same word on may be used differently in dif- 
ferent sentences. 
The river flowed on. 
He was on the river boating. 

In the first sentence on is an adverb since it says how . 

the river flowed. In the second, on is a preposition since 
it connects, as it were, he with river. — 
ean 54; 


e the following pairs of sentences: 


A) One thief stood outside 
One thief stood outside the house. 


—Adverb 
—Preposition 


“The enemy ¢ame near = —Adverb 
The enemy came near the town  —Preposition 
The child ran across safely —Adverb 

—Pre position 


The child ran across the road ai 
From all this it is clear that it is not a study of words | 
by themselves that is important, but a study of words as y 
they are used. The true nature and value of words can | 
be known, therefore, only. when they are used in senten- R 
ces; and it is in the use of words in sentences that gram- 
matical correctness also occurs. Hence we shall now turn 


our attention to the sentences. 
——et N 
l DAEN 
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CHAPTER XVIII ‘ aa 
SENTENCE © 40000) ATEN O 


THE unit of educated speech’ is a sentence. When a 
“single idea is expressed with completeness a sentence is 
formed. Thus “I planted a tree” expresses an idea with 
completeness. There remain maby things of course, Un- 
>» expressed. When I planted, where I planted, what kind 


of tree I planted, whether it grew up—and many other 
+ it is not possible to express 


Naturally l 
be said: I planted 


‘things are left out. 
It may, of course, 


11 that in: a sentence. 
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last year a mango tree in my garden at Delhi. This makes 
the sentence fuller. But even without this fullness there 
is a completeness in the sentence, “I planted a tree.” This 
completeness is due to its telling us “who did what,” I a 
tree,” or “planted a tree,” is not a sentence because the 
idea has not the least completeness. It is only when we 
know who did ‘what that we feel the minimum of satis- 
faction, and a group of words that says who did what is 
a sentence. Hence the unit of speech is a sentence. 

Since the essential thing done by a sentence is to speak 
of an action, the principal word in the sentence is the 
verb. It is known as the Predicate. 
` Sentences are marked off into different kinds according 
to the number and nature of the verbs in them. A sentence 
which contains only one principal verb (predicate) is called 
a simple sentence. 

I planted a tree —, isa simple sentence. 

_ So are: ‘The dog saved its master. 
The moon rose at eight. 
The boy shot a bird. 
The girl sang a song. 

Sentences which contain more than one verb (or predi- 
cate) are of two kinds, viz., Compound Sentences and Com- 
plex Sentences. In Compound Sentences the verbs have 
equal importance. 

E.g. The boy shot a bird and the girl sang a song. 
The King shouted but no one answered, 
The moon rose at eight and the sky was bright. 


In these sentences each group of words round a verb 


can stand by itself; and then each group will make an 
5G 
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independent simple sentence. Thus the first sentence - | 
‘easily breaks up into: : 
The boy shot a bird, The girl sang a song. 


The two simple sentences are connected together by 
and. 


4 Pier Het 


In the same way the second sentence easily resolves into: 
The King shouted, No one answered. 

These two simple sentences are united by but. So again 
the third sentence consists of two simple sentences united 
by and. 

Since each of the two simple sentences stands indepen- 
dently with completeness of meaning, they are of equal 
importance. Sentences in which sections thus resolve into 
equally important simple sentences are Compound Sen- 
tences, i 
In the Complex Sentence there is more than one group., 
of words round a verb (or predicate), but it is only one 
of those groups of words that can stand independently; 
the other group or groups are unable to stand by them- 
selves. 

Thus, in 

When the King shouted no one answered.. No one 
answered can stand by itself, as it gives a complete’mean- 
ing. But, when the king shouted suggests an incomplete 
idea; we are restless until we know what happened when 
the King shouted. So its sense is incomplete úntil we 
hear that when the King shouted—No one answered. * 


See the following sentences and note how the italicised 
groups. of words are unable by themselves to give a com- 
plete sense. 


r 
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pe yhen the sun sèt the stars Heat to shine. 

This i is the horse which won. the race. 

A That is the man who saved my life. 

If you, are industrious you have a chance of success, 
Where there is no peace there is no prosperity. 

~All these are complex sentences as there are two predi- 

? ates in each, one of which alone forms a group of words 

: capable of giving a complete sense, 


À — 
i. 
f 
J : Ae 
t : CHAPTER XIX 
© CLAUSE 


: IN compound and complex sentences the group of words 
-gathered about a verb is called a clause. Thus, in 

fe The boy shot a bird and the gir] sang a song, 

The boy shot a bird is one clause, and the girl sang 

-d song is another, 

= In the following sentences each clause is PURPA in 

„a pair of brackets: N 

(The King shouted) but (no one answered) 

à (The moon Tose at cight) and — (the sky was bright). 

(When the sun set) (the stars began to shine) 

at you are in ious) (you have a chance of 

eae «Ik success) | 


T 
h: 


(which won the-tace 
(who saved my life) 


Sais is no Piae ; 


0 AUE 
KINDS OF CLAUSES 
We have S< <x that in a complex sentence 


i 


is able to starm<=& = Dy itself and others cannot stand. b 
selves. “The <3 Suse that can stand by itself 
Principal Cleæ=z e-se; and the others are called Sub 
Clauses. a ren peace cans 
Subordinat«<= -< Jauses may be of different kind 
to their func © = <> m= in the sentence. If they serve as- 
they are cal E e€ Noun Clauses, if as adjectives the 
called Adec <> Clauses, and if as adverbs, 
Clauses. ais CA Hee 
prema te ES aap shouted no one answered. 
(adverbial <% ais) (principal cue 
Nahin aa as at the stars began to shi 
(adverbial = í k 
This is the Ea <s 
(principal = 8 
If you are È Cilia ian 
(adverbia® er es 
Where ther << “T ause) “AN BN 
(adverbial ao no peace 
I saw ause) ee 
(principa & cae 


dinat 


A 


That a Mam» <—AJause) A F a s 
(noun cd=æ should work 
What he sae & Se) 
(noun d= —= 
The clare — 
importance 
they” are Coy y 


SeA es | (principal clause) 
S in a compound sentence, being of equi 
= xve called Co-ordinate Clauses. Som timi 
<d Principal Clauses, But it is bett Me 
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speak of the more important clause as Principal Clause 
and the others as Co-ordinate clauses. See the following: 


The king shouted but no one answered. 

_ (principal clause) ` (co-ordinate clause) 

The moon rose at eight and the sky was bright. 
(principal clause) (co-ordinate clause) _ 

_ The King was crowned and the enemies were dri- 

Hens ven out. 
(principal clause) (co-ordinate clause) 

The industries were and the country became 
started prosperous. . 
(principal clause) . (co-ordinate clause) 


"CHAPTER XX 
PHRASE 


A GROUP of words requires a verb in the present or 
past tense in order that it may be called a clause. The. 
verb is the essential requirement. A group of words may 
_ be a clause even without a subject definitely expressed. 
Eg., Man, cometh like a flower, and is destroyed, , 
and fleeth as a shadow, and never çontinueth in 
the same state. 
This sentence has four clauses. But the subject is 
 expréssed only at the beginning of the sentence. 


-There may be groups of words without any verb which 
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still give an intelligent meaning. Such groups of words 
are called Phrases, i ; 
E.g. At last, in the jaws of death. i 
“Better to reign in hell than serve in heaven,” is neither 
a sentence nor a clause unless you take it that It is is 
understood at the beginning. As it is, it may be called 
a phrase. Reign is a verb but it is not a verb in the 
present or past tense; it is in the infinitive, and that does 
not serve to form a sentence Or clause. But if the group 
of words is written: staat 
“Better reign in hell than serve in heaven,” it will be 
a sentence because reign and serve are verbs in the present 
tense. We 
See the following sentences: 
1. In order to save the patient’s life the surgeol 
cut off his leg. 
Here, In order to save the patient’s life is no 
clause, but a phrase. Nye 
2. To hurt is easy, to heal is hard. 
‘This is a sentence because though to hurt, and, to, heal, 
are in the infinitive is is in the present tense. 
In the following sentences the italicised groups are 
only phrases: 
1. Being in no need of water the citizens did not 
know its value. 
2. Receiving no reply the police openéd fire. 
3. After years of labour the bridge was finished. 
4. General Montgomery sweeping through Africi 
won a great name. A 
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ie He had received reinforcement before starting the 
offensive, 
6. Aesop, the well- known dalen was a Greek. 


4, Man, born of woman, living a ee time, suffers 
many miseries. 


CHAPTER XXI 
PARTS OF A SENTENCE 


Subject, Predicate and Object. 


‘THE essential word in the sentence, as also in the clause, 
“is the verb in the present or past tense, and it is called 
the Predicate. But a normal sentence has usually two 
other important parts also. These are the subject and © 
“the object., A sentence speaks of an action. The action 
"is indicated by the Predicate, the doer of the action by 
the Subject and the recipient of the action ey the Object, 


The lion killed the elephant. 


killed shows the action. 
` the lion the doer of the action. 
the elephant the recipient of the action. 

Note the three parts in these sentences: 

The’ farmer sowed the seeds. 
| The carpenter” | made a table. 
-Lakshmi We a planted the rose, 

The children broke. the glasses, 
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Conpiena ts 

‘It is mot every sentence that has an un Certain 
actions do not pass from the doer to any one or aon! 
i else. In such cases there are no objects. ; 


E.g. Harry slept for a long time.. / 
Here Harry is the subject; slept is the predicate, but 
for a long timg is no object. It is only an elaboration 
of the predicate. 
In certain cases, though an object is not required, a 
noun is necessary to complete the sense of the pet 
such a noun is called a complement. yen 


E.g. He became king. 
Here king is called complement. It completes the 
idea begun by the word became. ais 


\ A 
IMPORTANT NOTES ee 
The Subject may be a noun, a pronoun, a phrase or a 


clause. Nn 
E.g. The lion killed. the light — Noun a CAR 


He gave me a book Pichi - Pronoun 
To save. time is to save life — _ Phrase. 
That a man should have enough. to eat is but right— 
clause.. i 


The Predicate may be transitive, intr 
liary verb. Only, it must be in the past or present tense. 


I saw a bird. — Transitive 


ansitive or auxi- 


1 walked ten miles — Intransitive 
I am going ‘there — Auxiliary 
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CONCORD 


WHAT are the rules of grammar that are of the utmost 
importance for the practical student? — 


They are the rules of concord. 
And what are these Rules of Concord? 


They are the rules about the agreement between differ- 
ent words in a sentence. 


Partly due to custom, and partly due to the require- 
ments of common sense, certain agreements are immu- 
tably required between certain words in a sentence. These 
agreements are between 


-_ 


Subject and predicate. 

3. Nouns and their adjectives, 

3. Nouns and their pronouns. 

4. The different verbs in the sentence. 


The most ugly mistakes in grammar are committed, 
when mistakes in these agreements are made. 


Hence this is a section that demands the closest atten- ~ 
tion of students of every kind. 


CHAPTER XXII 


AGREEMENT BETWEEN SUBJECT. 
AND PREDICATE 


THE subject and the predicate must agree in their num- 

per. If the subject is in the singular number, the predi- 

cate also must be in the singular; and if the subject is in 

the plural, the predicate must also be in the plural. 

E.g. A Book is on the table. Books are on the table. 
A book was on the table. Books were on the table. 


A bird flies. 
Other Examples:: 
Singular 
The cow eats grass 
Lion roars 
A latk sings 
The garden is beautiful 
The garden was beautiful 
A man is coming 
A man was coming 


Birds fly- 


Plural. 
Cows eat grass. 


‘Lions roar. 


Larks sing. 

Gardens are beautiful. 
Gardens were beautiful 
Men are coming. 

Men were coming. 


This is easily learned and easily remembered in practice. 
Difficulties, however, crop up in many unsuspected ways, 


and hence great vigi 
dangers. 
TWO SINGULAR NOUNS AS SUBJECT 


lance is required to escape hidden 


And 
When two singular nouns are united by and so as to 


form the subject of a sentence, the predicate should be 
ifthe plural number. 
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E.g. A man and a dog are coming along. 
Rama and Hamid attend school. 


As well as 
But, when the two singular nouns are joined together 
by as well as the pner should be in the singular 
number. 
Eg. A man as well as a dog is coming along. 
Rama as well as Hamid attends school. 
With 
In the above examples if, instead of and, with is used, 
then again the predicate should be in the singular number. 


E.g. A man with a dog is coming along. 
Rama with Hamid is coming along. 


Or 
If or is used, instead of and, then also the predicate 
should be in the singular. 


It is evident that this is simply a demand of common 
sense,“ 4 man and a dog indicates that two are spoken 
of in an equal way. A man as well as a dog indicates 
that we are’ thinking of the man primarily, and then of 
~ the dog. So also in A man with a dog and in A man or 
„adog. Hence when as well as or with or or is used the 
main attention is given to one only; but when and is 
used equal atiention is given to man and dog. 


Strike out the wrong word in the following: 
Henry and John lives/live in the next house. 


Henry or John lives/live IR 
Henry as well as John lives/live _,, 
Henry with John lives/live Bi eo & 
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TYRANNY OF THE NEAREST WORD 
VIGILANCE! 
TYRANNY OF THE NEAREST WORD 


A common source of trouble. 
use of the right number Of 
be called the tyranny of | 

AiE 


One great danger in the 
the verb is due to what mav 
the nearest word. This is a fruitful source of errors. 
careless writer is apt to write— 

A man as well as his dogs were coming. 

A man with his dogs were coming. 

In both these cases the subject being man 
‘number of the predicate is singular. But the noun near- 
est to the predicate happens to be in the plural and so 

the plural happens to be adopted for the predicate also. 
Note: ‘a Sy 
The teacher as well as the pupils was shocked. — 
The pupils as well as the teacher were zealous. | 

The king as well as his subjects was struggling. — 

The subjects as well as the King were struggling. > 
The ship with all the travellers was Toot iid a 

The travellers as well as the ship were lost. 

show that the predicate must have the 
that precedes as well as or with. 


‘the right 


i 


These examples 
number of the noun 
Of 

‘The tyranny of the nearest 
ly in sentences where of is f 
plural number. 

One of his friends were in the station. 

The leader of the elephants were shot. 

"After the contest between the gladiators were over. 
A list of promotions were read out. ea 
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In these sentences the subjects one, léader, contest and 
list are all in the singular number. Hence the predicates 
must be in the singular number also. 

The number of the predicate! is rightly used in the 
following: 

The story of the sailors is interesting. 

The stories of the sailors are interesting. 

The song of the sirens was ravishing. 

The songs of the siren were ravishing. 

One of his friends was with him. 

Some of his friends were with him, 
_A great deal of trouble and anxi¢ty was caused. 
A heap of books and pencils was on the table. 

Confusion is caused by the addition of some words 
about the noun following the of. 

E.g. A list of promotions was read out. This is easy 
enough. But some writers fall into difficulty in 
sentences like the following: 

A list of promotions, which were gained during 
the war, was read out. 

One of the qualities which are necessary for æ 
student is attention. 

These sentences are correct because the right predicates 
are used, 

The following sentences may be right or wrong accord- 
ing to the idea the speaker wishes to express:. 

He is one of the authors who was born poor. 

or 
He is one of the authors who were born poor. 
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He is one of the few journalists who has been able to 

please Bernard Shaw. 

or 

He is one of the few journalists who have been able 

to please Bernard Shaw. 

Usually the proximity of a noun in the plural leads 
to the use of a wrong plural number for the predicate. 
But at times the proximity of a singular number leads 
to the wrong use of a singular predicate where 4 predi- 
"cate in the plural number should be rightly used. 

E.g. The practical results of the recognition of this truth 
is as follows. 


The evils inherent in such a complicated and anti- 


que system is often forgotten. 
Both these sentences are wrong. In the first sentence 


the subject is results (plural) and its predicate should not — 


be is (singular). 
“In the second sentence the plural subject evils should 
not have the singular predicate is. 


— 


CHAPTER XXIV 
SOME SNAGS 


é 7 
= When or joins Singular and Plural nouns. 
WHEN two singular nouns are connected by or we have 
seen that the predicate should be in the singular number. 


To repeat examples: 
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A boy or a girl is wanted. 
Rama or Krishna was there, 
But when a singular noun and a plural noun are 
- brought together by or the predicate may yield to the 
influence of the nearest noun and take its number. 
Eg. A boy or two girls are wanted. 
Rama or his friends were there. 
Some writers try to evade the difficulty by writing. 
A boy is wanted or two girls. 
_ Rama was there or his friends. 

There is however no need to do this. But, of course, 
it depends upon circumstances. In certain cases the evasive 
method sounds better; in others the bold adoption of the 
number of the nearest noun is better. . 


EITHER — OR; NEITHER — NOR. 


What has been said about the number of the predicate 
in sentences where or is used applies also to sentences 
where either - or and neither - nor occur. 


E.g. Two singular nouns connected by either - or and 
neither - nor. j i A 
Either he or she is in the wrong. 
Neither he nor she is in the wrong. 
So also: Neither of the reasons is acceptable. 
But: Either we or they are in the wrong. 
Neither the men nor the women were right. 
One singular noun and one plural noun, ; 
Neither the beast nor the birds were killed. 
Neither the apples nor the mango was to be seen. 
_ Neither the moon nor the stars were in the sky. 
Either the commander or his mén were cowards. 
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MISLEADING SINGULARS 


i AM or IS? 

When a pronoun in the third person is connected with 
another in the first person, the predicate should agree with 
the pronoun nearest to it. i i 

' ‘Neither he nor I am to blame. 


Neither I nor he is to blame. 


You may also write: 
, Neither is he to blame nor I. 
p Neither am I to blame nor he. 
THERE 1S OR THERE ARE? 
Whether there is or there are is to be used in a sentence 


depends upon what it refers to. 


There is a thief in. the garden. 

"There are two thieves in the garden. 

‘There are the moon and the stars in the sky. 
There is neither the moon nor the stars in the sky. 


MISLEADING SINGULARS A 
There are a number of words and. combinations of 
words which require predicates in the singular. 
1. EVERY ONE OR EVERY BODY 
Every one was startled by the news. ; 
Everybody is interested in his welfare. 
2. NO ONE 


No one was aware of it. 
NONE 


as brave enough to attack. 
e4. EACH 
Tach boy has a hat. 
Each of them has tot 
Each of the students was given a prize. 
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5. ANY ONE 
Any one with a heart feels pity for onc’s neighbour. 
6. SOME ONE OR SOMEBODY 
Some one was telling me about the theft. 
Somebody was hurt by the explosion. 
7. MANY A 
Many a man is deceived by those words. 
8. NOUNS ENDING IN -$ 
There are certain nouns which end in -s and are yet 
singular, They require the predicate in the singular. 
Eg. Mathematics, Physics, etc. 
News may be singular or plural. 
The news is bad. 
The news are bad. 


Scissors may be singular or plural. 
E.g. A pair of scissors is required. 
Two pairs of scissors are required. 
COLLECTIVE NOUNS 
These have singular and plural numbers. 
E.g. The class is very quict. 
The classes are very quiet, 
There was a bunch of grapes on the table. ° 
There were some bunches of grapes. 
A crowd was witnessing the scene, 
Crowds were gathered all ovér the place, 
IMPORTANT! 
+ The Predicate should agree with the subject and not 
with the object. 
In certain combinations of words mistakes in agree- 
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ment of subject and predicate are, made on account of 


the predicate being made to agree with the object. 
E.g. The greatest difficulty in the way of the unification 
of India are the many religious sects of the 
country. 

Here the use of are is wrong because the subject is 
difficulty. If the sentence had for its subject, 

“The many religious sects,” then a plural predicate 
would have been necessary. As it is, the predicate should 
be is. 

It has however to be remembered that words do not 
become objects of verbs simply because they come, in a 
sentence, after the predicate, In the following sentences, 
for example, the predicate has to take the number of the 
words that come after it, because the words that come 
after the predicate really make the subject. 

1, Along with these unscrupulous rebels was a man 

of the most exalted character, 

2. There seem to be prevailing at the present time 

certain wrong notions about the aims of war. 

g. From this idea were developed all the rebellious 

dispositions of the youth of the day. 

4. Campbell gave David a letter which his-father had 

entrusted to him. s 


WERE WITH SINGULAR SUBJECT 
In spite of the rule that a singular subject should have 


a singular verb there may be special reasons for the use 


of a plural verb with a singular subject. “Thus, if you 
are expressing a wish or speaking of something that can- 
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_ not be realized, then the plural verb is to be uséd instead 
of the singular, even though the subject is singular. 
Eg. If I were there the thief would have been caught. 
Were it a holiday I would have come. 
If the goat were a cow you would have got more 
milk. 
All would have worshipped him if he were a mil- 
lionaire and not a pauper. 

The plural form is used in speakiug of something that 
is not realized. Otherwise the singular has to be used. 
See the difference between the following sentences:: 

If the lamp was lighted the man was in the house. 
| If the lamp were lighted I would have seen him. 
If the cow was in the garden it has eaten; up the 
flowers. 
If the cow were in the garden it would have eaten 
up the flowers. 

The first sentence in each pair indidates something 
that might have or might not have taken place. The 
second sentence ‘indicates O E that did not take 
_ place. 


ea 


_ CHAPTER XXV 
_ ADJECTIVE SEQUENCE 


JUST as nouns and pronouns have to agree in number, 
adjectives have also to agree in number with the nouns. 
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Fortunately, in English there ‘are only a few instances 
where we have to attend to the Number of adjectives. 
n the singular and 


Ordinarily the same adjective is used i 
plural. ; 
E.g. She sang a sweet song. 
They sang some sweet songs. 
I heard a sharp sound. 
We heard some sharp sounds. Ln 
wo adjectives that have different forms for 
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There are t 
o the singular, and plural—viz.: 
es This HES ep 
| That — Those 
These globes. 


Eg: This globe. 
Those stars. 


That star. 
This man These men. 
That man Those men. 


CHAPTER XXVI 
PRONOUN SEQUENCE 


THE pronoun which stands for a noun must b 
same number as the noun. 
E.g. Milton was a poet. 
Milton and Tagore were poets. 
poems. 
This is very Simple. But ther 
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He wrote Paradise Lost. 
They wrote great 


e often occur snags. 
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“Eg. 1. If anybody comes tell them there is no work 
i to-day. Here, since them stands for anybody, 
it is wrong. The right word is him or ker. 
2. Each of the horses had saddle on them. 
Here also them is wrong. The right word is it. 
_ §. Each of the buffoons sang their songs. 
_ The right form is: Each of the buffoons sang his song 
(or songs). 
BE DIRECT 
One common defect in the use of pronouns is a round- 
about way of expression. 
Thus: 
Michael when he heard. . . 
The love of his for his son. .. 
The body of it was warm. . . 
These should be: 
When Michael heard. . . 
His love for his son. . 
Its body was warm. . . 


u CHAPTER XXVII 
) SENSE THAN WORDS 


FROM all the rules and examples given above it must be 
evident that it is sense, more than the words or forms, 
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that has to be attended to in order to decide whether the f o 
singular number or the plural number is to be used, 


Thus we say: 

Sense and sensibility are both necessary. 

But “Sense and Sensibility” is a good novel, In the first 
sentence the plural verb is used because we are thinking 
of sense and sensibility as two qualities, In the second 
sentence the singular verb is used because we are thinking 
of the book called “Sense and Sensibility.” 

Here are some other examples: 
Bread and butter are necessaries of life. 
Bread and butter was served to the children. 
Time and tide wait for no one, or 
Time and tide waits for no one, 
That black and white cow is fine, 
Those black and white cows are fine. 
The Editor and Manager was John Brown, 
The Editor and the Manager were both absent, 


Special Note. 

‘The black and white cow means a cow with black 
and white colours. 

The black and white cows means black cows and 
white cows. 

The Editor and Manager is the same person who is 
serving as both, 

The Editor and the Manager refers to two persons, 
one the Editor and the other the Manager. 
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SEQUENCE OF TENSE 


AS important as the agreement in number between Sub- 
ject and Predicate is the agreement in tense between the 
different verbs in a sentence. If the principal verb in 
the sentence is in the present tense all the other verbs 
must also be in the present tense; if it is the past tense 
all the other verbs must also be in the past tense, 

E.g. He said he will come, 

This sentence is grammatically wrong because the predi- 
cate said is in the past tense, and the other verb in the 
sentence will is in the present tense. The right form 
of the sentence is: 

He said he would come. 
It is right also to say:' 
He says he will come. 

Here both the verbs are in the present tense. 

Other examples: 
As he went he begins to feel tired (wrong). 
As he went he began to feel tired (right). 
As he gots he began to feel tired (wrong). 
As he goes he bégins to fee] tired (right). 
As the tree stands so it falls (right). 
As the tiee stood so it fell (right). 
Correct the following: 
~~ When the whole army had arrived, the battle begins. 
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As the Buddha spoke his hearers are moved and the 
A begin to admire him. ; 
SEN The hunter saw the tiger and immediately he 
shoulders his gun. ; 
It will be tragic if the enemy saw us at this moment. 
Shylock heard the words of Portia and knows at once P 
his fate. f at. 
There was no man who can stand against the giant. “J 
The student asked whether he may take the. book. wr 
If he wanted to sleep he may do so, vii 
He said he would go without a light though it is i] 
so dark. 40 
They decided to walk out disguising as German } 


soldiers. 
He told him the stairs are unsafe. 


J 4 $ Lal 
Í f SEQUENCE OF TENSE, 
v 
o 


Note. / 
In combinations of words the rule of sequence of tense 


requires that the auxiliary verbs will, shall, can, may, ete, 
should agree in tense with the predicate. ‘a 
E.g. He says he will come. « 
i He said he would come. 
He says he may come. 
He said he might come. ; 
: He says he can come, 
He said he could come. 
=.: WHERE TWO TENSES ARE RIGHT IN THE 
SAME SENTENCE 
In the following sentences the use of two tenses is right. 
1. Men did not know to use fire once; to-day nothing 
is done without its help. 
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Astronomers discovered that the earth is round. 
The Preacher said that virtue makes us happy. 
Plato says that Socrates died a noble death, | 
g. Historians write of people who lived long ago. 
These sentences show that it is right to use the present 
tense in speaking of eternal verities, things that are al- 
ways so, etc. 


HISTORIC PRESENT or GRAPHIC PRESENT 

In narrating events the use of the present tense makes 
the description more vivid, But unless one is well prac- 
tised and careful one is apt to mix up the tenses. It is 
therefore offen suggested to beginners to be content with 
the past tense. But if one takes sufficient care to see that 
the present tense is consistently kept up there is no reason 
why éffectiveness should not be produced in one’s narra- 
tives by the use of the present tense. 

See how the present tense is used in the following 
passage: 

The battle of Borodino is begun. Standing on the 
hill Napoleon’s eager eye scans the whole field. 
Suddenly he spurs his horse and dashes on to the 
right wing. 

On seeing the dangerous state of his son, Babar 
becomes restless and walks round the bed of his 
son. He prays to God and offers up his own life 
instead of his son’s. Gradually a change becomes 
visible in the face of Humayun, and Babar’s face 
beams with hope. 

` In both these passages the present tense is kept up care- 
fully. But careless writers easily forget the tense with 
which they began. 


ife Cos 
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SEQUENCE OF TENSE 

Now, are you a careful writer? 

I am sure you will claim to be one; and you may be 
one, Even then you must be on the alert because this is 
often tricky business. Cling to the tense chosen until a 
scene is finished. ` 


PAST OR PRESENT PERFECT? 
When describing a past occurrence it may become 
“necessary to speak of something which took place earlier 
still. In such cases if the narrative is in the past tense, 
use the past perfect tense to speak of the earlier occurr- 


ence: 
E.g. The tiger appeared as soon as I had tied the goat 


to the tree. 
But if the narrative is in the present tense, use the pre- 


sent prefect, 
The tiger appears as soon as 1 have tied the goat to the 


tree. 
Whenepresent Tense is Always Used. 


The following words are always followed by the present 
tense. r 
To / ; 
E.g. To go, to write, to see, to walk. 
Will &c. Will go, will write, will see, will work. 
Would go &c. 
Shall go &c. ` 
Should go kc. 
Can &c. Can go ke. 
Could go &c. 
May &c. May go ke. 
Might go &c. 
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PART III 
THE PARTS OF SPEECH IN ACTION 


CHAPTER XXIX 
: AUXILIARY VERBS 


Voice 
‘ONE important use of the auxiliary verb is to form 
the passive voice, When we speak of our doing an 
action we use, what is called, the Active Voice. 
I saw the moon, 
< You killed that dog. 
But on certain occasions we may desire to give greater 


attention to the Object than to the Subject of the action, 
and in such cases we re-arrange the words as follows: —) 


@ 


The moon was seen by me. 
i That dog was killed by you. 
Sentences of this kind are said to be in the Passive 
Voice. 

These examples show that the Active Voice begins with 
the Subject, and that the Passive Voice begins with the 
Object. In other words, the Subject of a sentence in the 
- active voice is the doer of the action, and the Subject 
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MAY AND CAN: 

of the sentence in the passive voice is the recipient of | 
the action. y 
Some more examples: 

The farmer sowed the corn. 

The corn was sown by the farmer. 

The bull broke the yoke. 

The yoke was broken by the bull. 

The dog will bite the calf. 

The calf wil) be bitten by the dog. 

The boy has cut down the tree. 

The tree has been cut down by the boy. 


The Predicate According to. Voice 
The predicate of a sentence in the Active Voice may 
be in'the Present, Past or Future. tense, 
I sce the sky 
I saw the sky 
I will see the sky 
‘The predicate of a sentence in the Passive Voice is a 
Past Participle preceded by an Auxiliary Verb. 
The sky is seen by me | 
The sky was seen by me 
The sky will be seen by me 
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MAY AND CAN 


Some of the Auxiliary Verbs demand great care in 
their use. May and Can are often misused. What you 
have to remember about them is simply this: 


May is used to show permission. 
, dla is used to show ability or power. 
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Thus: May I go? asks permission, 
Can I go? asks if I have the ability 
` or power to go. 
Since it is you who know best whether you have the 
ability or power to go, there is no need to ask such a 
“question, unless you are asking yourself. But you may 
very properly ask: Can you go, meaning, whether the 
person addressed has the strength or ability to go. 
Whenever you are- asking permission, it must be 
asked with May: 
May I take this flower? 
May I have a loan? 
May also expresses in a doubtful way your intention 
to do a thing. 
. Eg. I may see him tomorrow. 
Could expresses some hesitation and hence is 
polite: 
Can you go? 
Hat Could you go? 
This is true of Might E.g. He may speak. 


and Should also. He might speak. 
If you like the 
a scheme. 
Should you like the 
scheme, 


WILL AND SHALL 
Mistakés in the use of these words are due to forgetting , 
their difference of meaning when used with different 
personal pronouns, Only remember the following, and 
you can use them with confidence, 
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WILL AND SHALL 


Shall expresses simple future when used of the First — 


Person. 


Eg. I shall go 


We shall go ther significance. 


Will, on the other hand, when uséd with the First 
Person, indicates determination. 
E.g. I will go This shows determination 
‘We will go | or decision tos go. 
It is just the other way when these words are used with 
the other personal pronouns, 


You shall go 


He shall go ‘shall shows determination, 


They shall go or compulsion. 
It shall go 


See some more examples: 


You should go there — It is your duty to go there. 


You would go there — merely future. 
I would be the last — I wish to be the last in the 


in the list. list. 
[A subscription list, perhaps! ] 
I should be the last — I think my name is last 
in the list. in the list. 
If I did that I would — I become a knave. 
be a knave, : 


If I did that I should — I desire to be a knave, 
be a knave. 
THE COW WILL EAT GRASS 
This is 4 common error, Don’t use the future tense 
when you speak of somero, like this, that takes place 
every ph 
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This simply expresses the 
' future without any fur- — 
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"Say: The cow eats grass. 
The fish live in water. 
The boy goes to school every day. 
He does his sums regularly. 
The policeman directs the traffic, 
i The sun rises every day. 
It is not right to say: — 
I will kick him if he will come again. 
Say: I will kick him if he comes again. 
` (Note: —Here will hick is right because it shows not the 
mere future, but the determination to kick). 
Don’t say: MARN 
I shall tell him when I shall go there. 
Say: 
I shall tell him when I go there. 
Again: Not— 
As long as he will remain hiding his people will have 
to suffer. . 
But—.. . 
` As long as he remains hiding his people will have to 
suffer. f 
There may, however, be a few cases in which will is 
~ used correctly to denote persisting in something, as when 
_ Stevenson writes, “If he will keep thinking of his anxie- 
8 ties, if he will open the merchant Abudah’s chest.......--.+ 
he will not be happy.” 

So, “If he will remain hiding, his people will have to 
suffer,” may be right if the first will suggests his deter- 
mination. 

But ordinarily the use of will in such sentences is wrong. 
The’ present tense is right. 
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CHAPTER XXX 
PRONOUNS 


Sf, Me. AA hai 
THESE are mistakenly used, one for the other, on acs — 
count of the writer forgetting that J is to be used as sub- x 
ject, and me as object—object of either verbs or of pre- sii 
positions. i ‘beet 
E.g. I gave him a horse. A 

He gave me a horse. 
He came to see me. i 
I came to see him. Tr a eee 
The water fell on me. le 


you AND I hia te oe Aaa 
You may be used as subject or object. But J may be — 
used only as subject. Hence when You and J come.to- — 
gether great care is necessary to avoid mistakes, You and 
I is right when used as subject. But when used as object — 
it must be you and me. j bee yh Vea 
E.g. You and I can manage it together (subject). 
You and I will not do such things (subject). 
Between you and me there is'a gulf now (object). 
They blamed you and me for the mistake (object). 
‘This sentence may be written in the: passive voice and 
then you and I is right. 
E.g. You and I were blamed by them for the mistake. 
You and I is right here because it is the subject Ob? 
were blamed aa 
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1 OR ME AFTER COMPARISON? 

After a word or words expressing some comparison ? 
or me should be used only after carefully considering 
whether it is the subject or object of any other word. In 
the following examples I is the right word. 

He is older than I. 

He is as old as I. 

He can read as well as I 

You can’ sing better than I. 

He walks faster than I, 

What would you do if you were as fat as I? i 


In these sentences you can decide whether Z or me. is 
right by making the sentences fuller. 
E.g. He is older than I am. 
He is as old as I am. 
He can read as well as I can. 
You can sing better than I can. 
He walks faster than I walk. 
What would you do if you were as fat as I am? 
In those cases where the sentences cannot be thus made 
fuller you may decide whether I or me is right by seeing 
whether the word is the object of mang preposition or verb. 
‘Take the two sentences: 
It shocked him and me. 
He was shocked more than I. 


EE E ted Se tip Es 


In the first sentence me is right as it is the object of 
shocked. In the second, I is right since it is not the object 
of shocked, and since its ful] form is: He was shocked 

) more than I was shocked. 


ae. ee 
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ME AND MY 
Now consider: You love John more than I. 
You love John more than me. 


Both these sentences may be right; or both may be 
| wrong. It depends upon what you mean. As it is, the 
first sentence means that your love for John is greater than 
| my love for him. If that is what you mean, then the 
sentence is right. But it is wrong if you are complaining. 
about your being loved less than John is loved. This 
idea is what is expressed by the second sentence. If these 
sentences are correctly written their fuller forms will be:! 


You love John more than I love him. 
You love John moire than you love me. 
i Further examples: 

He and I went there. 


They saw him and me. 
He as well as I felt the shock. 


ME AND MY 
One very common mistake is to use me instead. of my 
in sentences like 2 


The boss objects to me going to the Cinema. 

There is no reason for me going there. 

To escape such a mistake, first note the difference bet- 
ween the following sentences: — 

I saw Lucy singing in the house. 

I heard Lucy’s singing in the house. 
There is no difficulty here. The meaning is clear. 
Now take: — 

I heard Lucy singing in the house. 

I heard Lucy’s singing in the house. 
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In the first sentence you heard Lucy as she was singing. 
In the second you heard the song of Lucy. There is obvi- 


ously a difference in emphasis. 


Now let us take a few more examples:. 
` I saw him writing in the book. 

I saw his writing in the book. 

I never saw Raphael painting. 

I have seen Raphael's painting. 

He saw me kick. 

He saw my kicking. 

The question whether Lucy or Lucy’s, him or his, 
Raphael or Raphael's, me or my, is to be used depends 
first of all upon the nature of the emphasis you wish to 


give. If the emphasis is to be on the person you write 


the first alternative in the above pairs. It speaks of what 
someone is, or was, doing. 


But if the emphasis is to be on the action the second 


alternative is to be used. 


~ Now let us look at the sentences: 
The boss objects to me going to the Cinema. 
There is no reason fær me going there. 


The emphasis here may be either on the pronoun or 


on the word going. But it is evident that going is here 


not a verb but a verbal noun. It is governed by the pre- 
-position to in the first sentence, and by for in the second 


‘ sentence: and each of them is, as it were, the possession of 


the pronoun. Hence the pronoun must be my and not 
me. The sentences are therefore wirong and must be cor- 
rected to: 
The boss objects to my going to the Cinema. 
There is no reason for my going there. 
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MY, MYSELF 

ae Whether me or my is to be used depends grammatically _ : 

upon the nature of the word in 4ng, that follows it. I£ 

that word has the sense of a noun, then my is to be used; 
if it has the sense of a verb, then me is to be used. 


y 


He saw my writing there—Noun. 
He saw me writing there—Verb. 
I saw his coming to me—Noun. 
I saw him coming to me—Verb. 


Why are these right? 
I am sure of your paying me. 
‘There was no doubt of his being there. 
There is no need of your writing to me. 
I see no sense in our quarrelling about it. 
There was no chance of its being found out. 


MYSELF 


This is not a mere substitute for J. To use it as a 
mere substitute, therefore, is not right. 
Thus: : ; os 
My sister and myself were there, is wrong if myself 
means simply J. But if I want to stress my presence then — 
_ myself may be used. Eas pe 
Only Krishna and myself were there, is incorrect if 
myself simply means 1. But if it means that only I was 
there besides Krishna, then myself serves a purpose, and 
js therefore correct. The right use of myself is when there — 
is emphasis. 5 
E.g. I saw it myself, 
It was done by myself. 
I went there myself. 
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Myself is also correctly used when it refers to something 


done to oneself. 
E.g. I hurt myself. 
I inoculated myself. 


HE — HIM 
In the use of these words also the correct form depends 
on the meaning. Both the following sentences are right: 
He that believeth in me shall never thirst. 
Him that cometh to me, I will not cast out. 


ALL BUT HE — OR HIM? 
In Mrs. Hemans’s lines: 
The boy stood on the burning deck. 
Whence all but he/him had fled. 
It must be all but he. 
So also; ' 
All but he know the answer. 


All but he had been saved. 
All but he were present. 


But in a sentence where the pronoun is the object of 
a verb or a preposition it must be him and not he. 
E.g. They killed all but him. 
The lightning struck all but him. 
‘They laid the blame on all but him. 
Medals’ were presented to all but him. 


WHO — WHOM 
The question whether who or whom is to be used is 
- important. The answer depends on whether you need. a 
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WHO, WHOM 

| subject or object; if subject, use who; and if object, use 
‘whom.’ 

As subject — Who gave the horse? 

As object — Whom did you see? í 
Keep always in mind the rule that whọ serves as sub- 
ject, and whom. as object, and you cannot go wrong. i 
Sometimes certain intervening words may confuse you. 
But such words do not affect the use of who or whom. 

In “———do you want as Viceroy” the pronoun requir- 

_ ed is the object of want. Hence, whom: Whom do you 

want as Viceroy? 

So also in “did you see,” it is the object of see 

‘that is wanted. Hence, whom did you see? If you write 

who, there is no verb in the sentence that can serve at its | 
predicate. 

Carefully note this fact in the following: 

Who did you say is the Secretary of the Committee? 

Whom did you say the Committee chose as Secretary? 

Whom did you say you wished to have as Secretary? 

Who did you say you thought would become Secretary? 
In these sentences “did you say” does not affect the form 
of the pronoun, In the first sentence who is used as sub- 
ject of is: in the second whom is the object of chose: in 
the third whom is the object of have: and in the fourth 
who is the subject of would become. 


WHOM — AS OBJECT 


Whom may be the object of a verb or of a preposition, 
Whom did the King reward? (object of verb). 
The thief whom the police caught. (object of verb). 
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By whom was the tower built? (object of preposition). 
With whom did theysfight. (object of preposition). 
To whom did they give the prize. (object of preposi- 


tion). 


Study, carefully the use of who or whom in the following 


_ sentences; and you never need hesitate afterwards between 
who and whom. 


The king who pardoned the patriot did right. 


The king whom the patriot saved is a wise man. 


The king who was saved by the patriot is a wise 
man, ; 

Who is the present Viceroy of India? 

Who wrote that letter to you? 

To whom did you write that letter? 

He was a man who, historians say, was great. 

He was a man whom historians call great. 

For whom are you voting? 

I wish to know who will be elected. 


- I wish to know whom they will elect. 


He caught the man whom he met. 

There was none with whom he .quarrelled. 
There was none who quarrelled with him. 
Pythias was the friend whom Damon loved. 


- Damon was the friend who loved Pythias. 


WHO — WHICH 


The distinction between these two is easily remembered. 


_ Who refers to human beings. 
_ Eg. The man who came here......Jane who typed the 


letter. 
Which refers to other than human beings. 
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waren, THAT 
_ Eg. The cow which gave the milk. 


The tree which fel) down. 
The nose which was hurt. 


WHICH — THAT 
- Many ą youngster (and oldster too!) pauses vith ¢ ite 
in air wondering whether to write; 
The cow which gives milk; 
or ee 

The cow that gives milk. 


` 


Again 
The news which he told us, 
or 
The news that he told us. 
Yet again 
The stone which was rejected, 
or 
The stone that was rejected, _ 
“This pausing is not due to mere finicky A Ah as 
of Ned Softly, who was worried whether to write; 
aa Your song you sing, or, you sing your song. 
EN There is some real difference between that and which. 
One important difference (like most important differences) 
does not give any difficulty. Which is never used to refer to 
human beings; that may be used to refer to human 
beings also. ; 
You will never write, “Devika Rani which has 
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great musical gifts” or “Charlie Chaplin which 
is a film star”! The trouble comes only when 
you have to refer to words that do not indicate 
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human beings, and may use either that or 
which. ‘ 


“Jackdaw"” wrote thus in “iin O’London’s Weekly 
(February 23, 1940). 

“The trouble is that in nearly al] contexts the one 
will do the work of the other without sacrifice of clear- 
ness. But one is always sweeter than the other—more 
fitting and flowing .... 

“Broadly speaking that looks back, which forward. 
That, is the simple and sufficient relative of a noun that 
‘immediately precedes it. Which, looking forward, intro- 
duces a new fact. 

“Which has a more truly pronoun quality than that 
which can often be dropped like a conjunction; which 
can‘ take a preposition, ¢.g., of which, by which.” 

That also takes a preposition, e.g. of that, but 
here that is demonstrative, not relative. 

That, is used with superlatives and when expressing 
uniqueness. 

E.g. The most that can be said. 

The first thing. that occurs to me. 
The worst that can befall. 

Fowler calls that the defining relative; and which, the 

non-defining. 


That says something particular about the noun. 

E.g. The dog that killed the cat. 

Which does not particularize the noun, but denotes 
something general about it. 

E.g. The dog, which is a four-footed animal. 


PRONOUNS 


2 5 Other Examples: 


Fathers that ill-treat their children............ IA 
My father, who never ill-treated me,......:..- Wane 
Novels that are read by boys......- Mariren 
Novels, which boys read.. .......r: ir 
It will be noticed that which introduces words that may 
be marked off from the rest of the serttence by commas, 
while that introduces words that may not be so marked 
off, Hence, that suggests a continuity, while which sug- 
gests a pause. ` 
Another distinction between them seems to be that that 
suggests the idea of one of many, while which refers only 
to what is spoken of. This is what is implied in Fowler's 
. words, defining and non-defining. i 
The dog that killed the cat — ie., the dog among dogs 
that killed the cat. 


AND WHICH 


This is to be used only after one which has already been 
used in the sentence. It is wrong to write: 


Ravana had an aeroplane built most ‘cunningly and 


which took him to many places. 


King Arthur had a magnificent sword Excalibur and 
which was given him by the Lady of the Lake. 


In these sentences and is unnecessary and wrong. But 
and may be used if the sentences are: 


Ravana had an acroplane which he built most cunningly — 


and which carried him to many places, ee A 


an 
: 


King Arthur had a magnificent sword which was called 


a 


+ 
bi 


Ati 


von 
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Excalibur and which was given him by the Lady of 
the Lake. 
In sentences where and which is wrong, and it may be 


E.g. Ravana had an aeroplane built most, cunningly - 
and it took him to many places. 

King Arthur had a magnificent sword Excalibur, 
-and it was given him by the Lady of the Lake. 


; IMPERSONAL PRONOUNS ` 
You must enter a shelter when an air-raid starts. 

They are thinking of opening grain-depots in the 
_ municipality. 

It is to your credit that you saved the rogue. 


In these sentences the pronouns in italics are said to be 


` used impersonally. That is, they stand for no definite 


persons. If you are addressing any person, or if you have 
any particular person in your mind when speaking, then 
the pronouns in the above sentences are not impersonal. 

When no particular person is in view, it is often due 
to laziness that pronouns are used; and being suggestive 
of laziness they produce an ugly effect. If the sentences 
are re-cast without the pronouns they will be more agree- 
able and vigorous. 


This does not mean that ‘impersonal pronouns should 
be always avoided. Only, avoid them whenever it is pos- 
sible to do without them. 


YOU AND WE 


‘These two pronouns may be used as impersonal pro- 

nouns. But greater care must be taken to be consistent 
ae A 
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YOU, WE, ONE 
in their use. If you have begun with you keep up you 
throughout the passage; if with we, then keep it up. 
‘Don’t write: - s 
When you have difficult tasks to perform we must stick ; 
to them for hours together. 
During the course of owr life, with all its various and — 
ever-changing experiences, you often come across çer- 
tain bewildering surprises. es 
We cannot expect honour simply because we have started uf 
ce a noble project; jouw must continue it until it is— 
o thoroughly finished. ; a 
l x 
í In each of these three examples the italicized pronouns 
| must be both either in the first pron or in the second 
| person. e 
i 
i 


ONE 


In this connection we may note that one has to be used i 
consistently ‘in a sentence. d na 
E.g. If one is busy one cannot play. 


Not, If one is busy he cannot play. 
‘One knows oneself the difficulties of such 
a position. 
Not, One knows himself the difficulties of such ; 
; position. 


One knows one’s own difficulties. 
Not, One knows his own difficulties. 
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CHAPTER XXXI 
FORMING THE POSSESSIVE 


THE idea of ownership is shown by the addition of ’s 
to nouns. 


E.g. The cat’s eye; the bird’s song; 
the girl’s shoe. 


The noun-forms in italics above are said to be in the 
possessive case. 


*s ig added to nouns in the singular. But when the 
plural of a noun is formed by the addition of an s the 
possessive is formed by the addition of only the apostrophe, 


E.g. Birds’ songs; Cats’ eyes; Girls’ shoes. 


The possessive forms of pronouns are new words: 


I — My, Mine. 
Thou — Thine. 

You ‘jem Yours, Yours 
He — His. J 

She — Hers, Her. 

It — Its. 

They — Theirs, Their. 
Who — - Whose. 


AN IMPORTANT RULE 
Nouns which are the names of inanimate objects or of | 
abstract ideas indicate the possessive by prefixing —of. 
The stones of Venice. 
The pyramids of Egypt. 
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“The fruits of the trees. 
The meaning of the sentence. 
The humour of the situation. 


Compound nouns form the possessive by anding ‘s to 
` the last word: 


Brother-in-law’s property. - \ 

When the compound word is not closely knit the pos 
sessive is shown by prefixing —of. 

The sword of Alexander the Great. 

The Throne of Edward the Conqueror, 
In these examples ’s may also be used. 

Alexander the Great's Sword. 

William the Conqueror’s successor. 


+ 


But the possessive formed by the addition of —of is to 
be preferred, j 


The possessive is sometimes so used as to appear posi- 
tively ugly: 
One of the fruits’ name is apple. 
‘Many great Indians’ lives are unknown to the world. 
One of the cows’ calf was dead. 
He hit the son of the firm's manager. 


All these sentences must be written as follows: — 

The name of one of the fruits is apple. 

The lives of many erat Indians are unknown to the; 
world. 

‘The calf of one of the cows was dead. 

“He hit the son of the manager of the firm. 
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YOURS, OURS, MINE 
_ These are not to be used as attributes to nouns that 
follow. It is wrong to write: 
. Mine efforts. 
Yours experience. 
The right forms are: 
My efforts. | 
` Your experience. 
The same rule holds when. the pronouns come together. 
Don’t write: 
` Mine and yours efforts, 
_ Theirs and yours experience. 
Write: 
My efforts and yours, 
Their experiences and yours, 
Or: 
. Theirs and your experiences. 


POSSESSIVE AS ADJECTIVE OR OTHERWISE. 


In a day’s work, day’s performs the function of an 


adjective. So also in a week's holiday, a sabbath day’s 
| Journey. 


“When there is no such adjectival effect neuter nouns 
‘ form the ; possessive, in most etek with the aid of the 
_ preposition —of. 

E.g. The cause of the country — Not: the country’s cause: 


The top. of the car — Not: the car's top. 
The price of the hat — Not: the hat's price. 
Tn front of the enemy ~— Not: in the enemy’s front. 
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CHAPTER XXXII 
‘THE, ‘A’ AND ‘AN’ 


THESE are called articles. A and an are called indefinite _ 
articles in contrast to the which is called the definite 
article. | ; ieee Pe | 
The man means, some particular man. 
The man who came here. 

The man who saved his friend. 


A man, does not mean any particular man. 


oe I saw a man, points to no definite man. But I saw. 
the man, means that I saw some particular man 
ae known to me and to the listener. ON 
Bie This difference in signification makes a and an 
indefinite, and the definite. 


WHEN TO USE ‘THE’ 


If you glance through a book at random you will come 
again and again upon this little word. As said above, it. 
is used to particularize something. But often the par- 
ticularization is only of the slightest kind. 


See the sentence: w 

It is the key-stone of the arch that supports the walls, the 
abstraction of which would destroy the whole fabric. o | 

It may be easily seen that but for the ¿he’s the nouns 
following them will lie at random as it were. Thus, the 
key-stone means, not any key-stone but the key-stone of 
arch, the arch means the arch that supports the 
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the walls means not any walls, the abstraction means 
the abstraction of the key-stone, the whole fabric means 
the fabric referred to. In fact it may be said that the shows 
that something is referred to, of which we have some 
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knowledge already. 


Eg. The wisest man; the fiercest dog; the unkindest 


2. With the name of something regarded as the best 


The is also used tor other purposes: 


With the superlative degree of adjectives. 


cut, 


of its kind: 


E.g. It was the show of the year. 


He was the man there, 
That is the thing 1 want. 


3- With the comparative in the special combination. 


5. 


6. 


The higher the hill the cooler the air. 


The harsher the treatment the worse the rebellion, 


‘The more the merrier. 


With the singular noun to show a class: 
The blind are not necessarily unhappy. 
The cow is loved in India. 

The lily is a tender plant. 


With the names of mountains and rivers, 


The Alps, The Himalayas, The Ganges, The 


Thames, 
With titles, 


George the Sixth, William the Conqueror, Akbar 
the Great. 
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THE EDITOR AND MANAGER 
7. With a family name to indicate together the 
members of the family. 
The Miltons, The Blacks, The Saldanhas. 


THE EDITOR AND MANAGER 
‘The’ may be so used as to show whether the same person 
with two functions or characteristics is referred to or 
whether two different persons are referred to. Thus: 
The Editor and Manager, means the managing 
Editor—the man who is both Manager and 
Editor. 
The Editor and the Manager means that the editor 
and the manager are two different persons. 
A black and white picture—indicates one picture. 
A black and a white picture—indicates two pictures. 
So also: a black and white cow; the author and 
publisher. f 
But: The husband and wife. 
The King and Queen—refer to two persons, of 
course. i 
A AND AN 
Though A and AN have the same meaning there js 
some difference in their use. The genera) rule is that 
a is used before a consonant sound and an before a 
vowel sound. i 
E.g. A man, a rose, a tree, an idea, an eye, an offer, 
Note: (1) If h is sounded, a is used before it; if it is not 
sounded an is used. 
Eg. A hero. A hydra, An hour, An honourable 
man. A history book. An historian, - 
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(2) If a vowel has a consonant sound, then a is 
used, 


pe 


ae eo gi 


E.g. a one-horse carriage. 


(3) Before y and uw, a or an is used according to 
the consonant or vowel sound. 


E.g. A use. An umpire. A yoke. An year, 


Ne me a eae ome 


CHAPTER XXXIII 
ADVERBS h 


THOUGH adverbs are primarily words that denote how 
something is done (as: He came quickly; She sang 
sweetly; He rode wildly), the name is applied also to words 
that modify the idea suggested by other parts of speech, 
except nouns and pronouns, 
f ADVERBS MODIFY ADJECTIVES . 
It was a very lovely bird. 
This is a delightfully pleasant morning. 
You are quite right. 
He is ia frightfully active old bug. | 
_ What he says is almost true. i, 


How awfully foolish is that idea... | 


ADVERBS MODIFY PREPOSITIONS 
His information is quite up-to-date, 
Soon after his arrival he heard of it. 


DOGS E A 
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COMPARATIVE AND SUPERLATIVE DEGREES 

He won entirely through hard work. 

Bickerstaff died long after the predicted date. 
ADVERBS MODIFY CONJUNCTIONS 


Alexander scolded Hephaeston simply because he 
was drunk, 


No man can say exactly Hold the quarrel arose. 
He repented of his folly long before he died. 
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CHAPTER XXXIV ; 

COMPARATIVE AND SUPERLATIVE DEGREES 
THE superlative shows the highest. Hence the article 
to be used with it is the definite article the. — 

The best; the highest; the fondest; the wildest, 

It is wrong to say: A best; a highest, ete. 

But: One of the ein one of the highest, etc, may be 
used, 

In these sentences a number of classes may be thought 
of, and one of the highest sss mean one of the highest 
group or class. 


CLEVERER THAN ALL 
In using the comparative a common mistake is mat 


as in: Di bi 
George is cleverer than all the boys in ‘te ds 


Waal he? 
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Here, the sentence when carefully read means 
that George is cleverer than himself also as he 
is included in all the boys in the class. 
Correctly, therefore, it must be said: 
George is cleverer than all the other boys in the 
class. 


In some cases, else may be used instead of other. 


E.g. George is cleverer than anybody else in the 
class. 

In the following sentences the alternative words below 
the line are wrong: 


India has a richer soil than Sy oer country in the 
y: 
world. 


Napoleon was more ambitious than —22Y other nan 
i any 
who ever lived. 


The Ganges is more Moly than | 207 Other ier in the 
$ any. 
world. 


Note: 
~ When other is used the comparison must be with 
those of the same class. 
India is compared with other countries. 
Napoleon is compared with other men. 
Ganges is compared with other rivers, 
_ Note carefully: : 
You may say: The farmer works harder than any 
other man. 
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MORE AND MOST: -ER AND EST? 

You may not say: The farmer works harder than 
any man. 

You may not also say: The farmer works harder 
than any other merchant. 

You may say:, The farmer works harder than any i 

merchant. 


i MORE AND MOST: ER AND EST? 
More and Most should not be used with -er and -est. — 
It is wrong to write: | 


More beautifuller. Most kindest. 
i More better. Most wonderfullest. 
He is more worse to-day. My most dearest friend. 


Say either: 
More beautiful or  beautifuller. 
Most kind or kindest. 
Most dear or dearest. 


» More and most, or -€r and -est, could not be used 
equally well-in all cases. It is preferable to use -er and f 
‘est with shorter words and more and most with longer 
words. ` ; 

More beautiful. 
Be More harmful. 
H ` More sorrowful. — 


and not: 


Beautifuller. 
Harmfuller. 
Sorrowfuller. | 
So also, only words which do not end in -ly are to have © 
er in the comparative. 
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Eg. Wiser, Quicker. 
More quickly, More wisely. 


ROUNDER 


There are certain adjectives that do not admit of 
comparison. 


E.g. Correcter, perfecter, rounder. 


You may say nearer to the correct, or far from. 


correct. 


But it is not wise to insist on this overmuch. It is 
very often due to carelessness that the comparative is used 
with such words. But there are occasions when the com- 
parative form serves a purpose. 


E.g. This is clearer, 
This is a little more correct. 


Of course, from the point of view of absolute correct 
thinking such expressions are not admissible. 


WISEST OF THE TWO 


When speaking of two, comparative is to be used and 
_ Not superlative, 


Shy at Shakespeare and Milton are great poets; 
but Shakespeare is the greater of the two. 


It is not right to say, Shakespeare is the greatest of 
_ the two, 


Other examples : 
Of two evils I chose the less (not, the least). 


The banana and the orange are sweet; the latter 
“more (not most). 
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. love ti — rose and the lily, especially the latter i 
(not Ere last), ý 
There are ces fain occasions where for emphasis the — 
superi = -we may be used, _ though ad may 
object- 

Eg. Of r= 5> two sisters I love Sita best. 


E these = gy 
The ro = s sweeter than all oe flowers. - 


"The rose = = sweeter than all faces. 

A dano =< is sharper than all knives. 

A diamo == <i is sharper than all other stones, 

A pand- se useful than all implements, 
A hand g-= more usefu) than all other limbs, 
The Gar Se s is more holy than any river in America, 
The cow s blacker than all birds. a ag i 
is blacker than any other beast. ee 


one Ge yo nt is more huge than any animal, — 
e eleg = =ant is more huge than any rock, ‘itt 


z= 
pee = rarer than anybody in class. 
eS holy than any river in | 
saa a= EN ae y l iw "Rha 
z OLDER AND ELDER 7 SA i 
gasi are used of the family cirde ‘only. 


ae a eter Eldest son. 
Eg. Elder 
Boe = EZ THER AND FURTHER 
ER distance’ only, 
T 
Farther refers æ Jed farther than his friend. 
Eg. He tra 7 gather than his friend. aN 
He sa za further notion, HE SA 
a further attempts. f 
11 a 
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CHAPTER XXXV 
PREPOSITIONS 


THESE small words are potent ones. If they are not 
carefully attended to, they may turn out to be dangerous 
too. The right or wrong use of prepositions shows the 
quality of a writer. Great difference in meaning results 
from the way prepositions are used. What a difference, 
for example, there is between the sentences in the follow- 
ing pair:' 
He laughs with you. 

He laughs at you. 

He is fighting for you. 

He is fighting against you. 
There is a bee on your bonnet. 
There is a bee in your bonnet. 
He is going to the town. 

He is going from the town. 


SOME HELPFUL RULES 
It is impossible to give rules that will guide you in 
the right use of all prepositions. But the use of some 
_ words may be noted: 


: WITH 
This is used with persons. 
Eg. The king is angry with the queen at her 
obstinacy. 
The minister agreed with his adviser about the 
terms of peace. 
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; AFTER AND SINCE 

_ Jack had a difference with Jill. 
Compare Milton with Shakespeare. í 
He compared Sandow to an elephant. NGD 
I agree with you. l a 
I agree to the arrangement. 
He is indignant with his neighbour, o4 
He is indignant at his imprudence. i 
They were vexed with their friends. 
They were vexed at the ridicule, ý 


ABOUT ann AROUND 3) 
A common misuse is that of around’ for about : 


E.g. I had around fifty rupees with me. 
He is around five years old. 
The World War broke out around 1939. 


In all these sentences about should be used instead ur 
of around. ' 


PREPOSITIONS USED AS CONJUNCTIONS a 

Some prepositions are used as conjunctions— that is, 
they serve as connecting links. eta eared pe: 

Eg. John came after Jill went. 
I cannot do the sum since it is hard. 

In these sentences, after connects John came and jill 
went; and since connects I cannot do the sum and it is, 
hard. 

In the following sentences after and since are preposi- 
tions: ye 


se A, ie 


January comes before February. RA lie 
I have been working at it since. two o'clock, ` aa 3 
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In the following but is a conjunction: When but is a 
conjunction’ it is followed by a pronoun in the nominative. 
No man might draw short breath to-day a I and 
Harry Monmouth (Shakespeare). 
There were no other passengers that night but we 
four . (Dickens). 
I am one among a thousand, all of them wrong but 
I (Newman), 


LIKE 
A common mistake is to use like as a conjunction. It 
is to be used only as a preposition. When a conjunction 
is needed to give the sense of like, as should be used. 
E.g. Rabbits do not live like monkeys. 
Rabbits do not live as monkeys do. 
Like all living creatures we require food. 
As all living creatures require food we also 
require food. 
He looked like a hero. 
He looked as a hero would look. 
The seal is cautious like the fox. 
The seal is cautious as the fox is. 
He walks an hour every morning like his friend. 
He walks an hour every morning as his friend 
does. 


In all the above sentences it is wrong to use like in place 
of as. 


ý 


ATTENTION PLEASE 
Many mistakes in the use of prepositions are due to 
lack of attending to the real meaning of the words, 
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IN, ON, BETWEEN 
IN anp INTO 
Think of the difference in meaning between these two © 
words, and examine: 
The spaniel jumped in the water. 
The spaniel jumped into the water (May be from — 
the boat). 
‘The cows ran in the meadow. 
The cows ran into the meadow (May be from the 
road). t | 
They rowed in the canal. 
They rowed into the canal (May be from the river). 


IN anp ON 
And behold this sentence, not very uncommon! 
He rode in his cycle. 
IN or WITH 
You deal in jute. 


BUT 
You deal with people. 


BETWEEN snp AMONG 
Between refers to two, and among refers to more than 


two. : 
Thus: —Ali Baba divided the money among the forty 
thieves (NOT—between). 


N There was none faithful among his followers: 
i (NO'T—between). 
T ; He is between the devil and the at sea. 


AE 
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‘There was no quarrel between the two brothers 
(NOT—among). 


A LIST OF WORDS WITH THEIR CORRECT 
PREPOSITIONS 
It is naturally difficult to give an exhaustive list of pre- 
positions. You have to think and use the prepositions 
according to their meaning. But in certain cases you may 
think and think and still be damned—unless you have 
carefully minded the prepositions in your reading. A few 
“prepositions which you might have, or must have, noticed, 
and which you may often have occasion to use are given 
below. 
` One thing you may observe in the following is that 
usually, but not always, with is used to refer to a person: 
E.g. Angry, or annoyed at a thing. 
Angry, or annoyed with a person. 
Agree with a person, : 
Agree to a thing. 
Answerable to a person. ` 
Answerable for a conduct. 
Associate in a business. 
Associate with a person, 
=~ Buy of a person. 
Buy from a shop. 
Abstain from drinks. 
= Abundance of fruits. 
Access to a place or to a person. 
Acquaintance with a man. 
Affection for a friend. 
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Allegiance to a cause. 
Alliance with a person or a party. 
Animosity against an enemy. 
Antipathy to; sympathy with a person. 
Averse to; averse from a course of, action. 
Betrayal of a secret. 

Call at a place. 

Call on a person. 

Comment on an opinion. 

Comparison to some one high. 
Comparison with some one nearly nual Mee 
Complain against a person. 
Complain about a ‘thing. 
Concur with a person. 
Concur in a proposal. 
Engage in a job." 

Engage with a person. ' 
Entrust one with a'task. 
Entrust a thing to a person, $ 
Exchange with a person. E AAD AAP 
Exchange for a thing. ~ 4 
Furnish a person with a thing. 
Furnish information to a person. 
Heir to wealth. — 
Hair of a man. py 
Indignant with a pcrson. 
‘Indignant at something. 
Inquire into’ a question, 
Inquire about a matter. 
Invite to dinner: 


; H7 
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Jump at an offer. 

Jump to a conclusion. 

Labour under a delusion. 

Labour for the common good. 

Meet with a difficulty. 

Part with a possession. 

Part from a person. 

Ponder on or over a question. 

Prohibit from an action. 

Suited or suitable to an occasion. i 

Suitable for a purpose. : 

Objection to a proposal. 

Oblivious of the circumstances. : t 

Opposition to a suggestion. 

Prevail on a friend. 

Protest against the resolution. í 

Pursuit of an object. i 

Take after (resemble) his father. 

Take to (like) the infant. 

Take revenge for a wrong. 

Take revenge upon a person. 

Take upon (undertake) oneself a task. 

Vexed with a person. 

Vexed at a thing. 

Arrive at a place. (But reach a place. 
No preposition after reach.) 

Wait for a friend. (But await a friend. 
No preposition after await.) 


ee 
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CHAPTER XXXVI 
CONJUNCTIONS 


THE most common conjunction is ‘and’; it is also the’ 
most colourless. It merely joins up words and sentences. 
A dog and a cat. ! | 
Flowers and seeds. 
Birds fly in the air and fishes swim in water. 
The wicked are punished and the good dre. 
rewarded. 
On certain occasions and may not be a mere colourless 
connective. It may connect with a touch of irony, or with 
an intensification of meaning. 


Thus— : 
1. Marcus Aurelius preached the value of stoic philo- 
sophy. And he lived a stoic life. 
(Here there is a little emphasis on his living as 
he taught, and perhaps there is a suggestion that 

all people do not practise what they preach). 

It is said he starved his mother to death. And he 

preaches kindness and generosity. 
(The irony implied is evident). 

3. They searched for the thief everywhere. ‘They looked 
into all the rooms. They scoured the garden. 
They examined the well. And they did not for- 
get the cupboards. 

(The rhetorical effect of and is obvious). 


2. 
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BUT 

And connects words and sentences that have some simi- 
larity; when words or sentences involving some difference 
of meaning have to be brought together but is used instead 
of and. 

This is often forgotten by careless writers, though this 
has to be particularly attended to. 

' ‘Birds fly in the air and fishes swim in water,’ is right 
if the writer’s object is only to show that different) creatures 
have their different elements. But if the writer’s object 
is to show the different elements in which fishes and birds 
move, the sentence should je: 

Birds fly in the air but fishes swim in water. 
"Again: Fire burns, but water cools. 
I called him; but he did not come. 

See the difference between: 

- He worked hard and he succeeded. 

He worked hard but he did not succeed. 
OTHER CONNECTIVES 
There are quite a number of other words which serve 
to connect words and sentences. 
OR 
_ Eg. Two or three. 
~ Work hard or you will fail. 
- The king or the queen was there. 
EITHER — OR 
Either the thief will be Ea or he will be 
drowned. 
You must either sink or swim. 
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INCORRECT CONJUNCTIONS 
NEITHER — NOR 
Neither the man nor his wife was at home. 
Neither kindness nor cruelty affects him. 


In these cases if the words connected are in the singular 
the predicate also has to be in the singular. Note the 
predicates in the above examples. 

If one of the words connected is in the plural, the cons- 
‘truction of the sentence will have to be changed, or the 
number of the predicate will have to be changed, or the | 
number of the predicate will have to agree with the noun 
nearest to it. 

E.g. Neither the hen was saved nor the eggs. 
Either the captain was in the wrong or his men. — 
Neither the fruits nor the tea was touched by 

him. 
Neither the tigers nor the elephant was to be 


seen, 
Many words which really belong to other parts of speech 
may also serve as connectives. Ae len 
E.g. When, while, as soon as, as, how, though, 
although, where, wherever, that, because, as if, 
if, still, until, yet, before, after, since. why, — 
unless, who, whose, whom, which. 

INCORRECT USE OF CONJUNCTIONS 
Conjunctions may not join together any kind of words, ` 
phrases or clauses. They may connect only words, phrases 
and clauses having the same erammatical form. f 


The following sentences are wrong: 
The train started and proceeding at five miles an 
` hour. 
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She was picking cotton and quarrelled with her 
neighbour, 

In the first sentence amd joins a verb in the past tense 
with another in the present participle. It may be correctly 
written in one of the three following ways: 

1. By changing the present participle into the past 
tense: 

The train started and proceeded at five miles an hour. 

2. By changing the past-tense into present participle 
and by supplying a predicate to the sentence since the 
change of the past-tense to the participle deprives the 
sentence of a predicate. ' i 

The train starting and proceeding at five miles an 
hour became the scene of strange events. 

3. By omitting the conjunction: 

The train started, proceeding at five miles an hour. 

The second sentence suffers from the same defect as the 
first, and may be corrected in the same way: 

1. She picked cotton and quarrelled with her 
neighbours, 

‘2. She was picking cotton and quarrelling with 
her neighbours, 


3. She picked cotton quarrelling with her neighbours. 


Note the mistakes in the following’: 

1, He was writing a letter and asked his friend 
to dinner, 

2. Arrack is prepared by Passing toddy-vapour 
through a retort and then condensed. 

3. Rama cast off Sita not because he wants to do 
it but the people may be satisfied, 

4. He went to his friend to get encouragement and 
to be supported. 
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PART IV 


-AN ASSORTMENT 
OF 
IMPORTANT RULES 
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CHAPTER XXXVII 
POSITION OF WORDS 


WORDS which are related to each other in a sentence 
should be placed near each other. This may not be 
possible always; at times this may not be convenient or 
effective either. But the aim should be to place them 
as near each other as possible. 


MODIFIERS AND THE MODIFIED 
Adjectives and adverbs should be placed near the words 
they influence, Else the idea may not be clear; and at 
times obscurity and even misunderstanding may be caused. 

E.g. Wanted a nurse for a child with good experience 
of children. 
Here, it is not clear from the form of the sentence, 
whether it is the nurse or the child that has good expe- 
rience of children! 
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ten feet long. i 
= What was ten feet long? The candle or the cave? 


Other examples. The boys are not allowed to scratch a 


their heads, while working with their hands. (Scratch with 
their hands, or work with their hands?) 

He ran after the man with a stick. (Was the stick 
with ‘him or with the man?) 

He was looking at the picture he had painted with 
satisfaction. (Did he paint or look with satisfaction?) 


‘There goes a boy smoking a cigarette covered with 
dust. (Is the boy or the cigarette covered with dust?) 


‘There is a poem written by a great Indian poet called 
Gitanjali: (Is the poem or the poet called Gitanjali?). 
SPLIT INFINITIVE 

Connected with the rule about placing related words 
near each other is a rule that the infinitive should not 
be split. The infinitive is split if some other words come 
in between to and the verb, eg., To wisely jact: To 
quickly exhaust. ‘ 

While it is a good rule that the infinitive should not 
be split it should not be blindly insisted on, It may be 
permitted when emphasis or other effects are produced 
by splitting the infinitive and no obscurity is produced 
thereby. In such cases good writers do not hesitate to 

_ Split the infinitive, 


SUBJECT AND PREDICATE 


_ The subject and predicate must be as near each other 
‘as possible. Some of the most ugly grammatical errors 
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Again: They entered a cave with a candle that was | 


Peace 


see 


SUBJECT AND PREDICATE 


may be avoided if the subject and predicate are near each — 


the subject being far away from the predicate, At times 
` obscurity of meaning also results from their separation. ` 
' But the only general rule that may be given is that the 

‘careful writer should keep in mind the principle of placing 
the subject and predicate as near each other as possible. 
Here again, a blind adherence to the principle is not to 
be insisted on. 5 

It may be remembered here that what really matters 
is the clearness and force of meaning of the sentence. 
Hence it is that though the subject is to come first and 
the predicate after it, other arrangements are permissible 
as in the following sentences:— — 

A barking sound the shepherd hears. 


The naked he every day clad. 
Breathes there the man with soul so dead? 


POSITIONS OF IMPORTANCE 
Though usually the predicate follows the subject, it is 
placed before the subject to ask a question or for emphasis. 


E.g. Was he. there? 
Render to Caesar the things that are Caesar's. 


Other words are also placed out of their due order 
when emphasis requires it. 
There goes the rogue! 


Woe to the hypocrites. 
Fair stood the wind for France, 


Ruin selze thee ruthless king. 
Cruel to steal my basil. 
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Rarely, rarely comest thou, spirit of delight. 
And all that labour lost! 


ONLY 
The position of only affects the meaning very much. 
Only he was there—means that no one else was there. 
_ He was only there—means that he was at that par- 
_ ticular place only. 

Examine: Only a man can do that. 

A man can do only that. 

Only James touched it. 

James only touched it. 

Only I heard it that day. 

I only heard it that day. 

I heard it only that day. 

Only stones were thrown at military cars. 

Stones were thrown only at military cars. 
Place only before the word that you want it to modify. 

E.g. Only he touched the tiger. 

He only touched the tiger.. 

He touched only the tiger. 

I did five sums only yesterday: 

I did only five sums yesterday. 

Only I did five sums yesterday. 


FORLORN WORDS 
Careless writers introduce words into their sentences 
without providing for their relation to other words. A 
subject” stands without a predicate, or a predicate stands 
without a subject. 
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POSITION OF WORDS 


Examine the following sentences: — 
Hastings when he came to India he found great dis- 
order in the country. 
Great crowds gathering in the market-place when the 
disastrous fire still raged. 


BEGINNING WITH A PRESENT-PARTICIPLE 


If you. write: 

Being interested the book was again read, Being interes- 
ted remains a random phrase. The noun or pronoun 
to which it relates is not in the sentence, and hence it. 

allies in our mind with the book, producing thereby a 
funny effect. Sentences like this must be recast in one 
' of the following ways:— 
` Being interested I read the book again. 
Being interesting the book was again read. 
ee (Better—The book being interesting it was again read). 
; As the book was interesting it was again read. 
The participle agrees with the noun nearest to it, Hence 
. the participle and the noun nearest to it must be such 
as the writer wants to agree. If you write: Walking 
along the road a bird was seen feeding her young ones— 
the sentence would suggest that it was the bird that was 
walking along the road. 

In the same way:’ 

Looking into the future, life appears full of difficulty 
—means that life looks into the future. 


Ti 
l 
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Other examples: 
Having given the message the car drove up the street. 
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(Correct: —Having given the message we drove the 
_car up the street). 


Having told: my reason my master excused me. 


(Correct: —Having told my reason I was excused by 
my master). 


Correct the following: — 


While ate my cup many travellers entered the 
inn. 


nA 
When tooling into the street my visitors entered my 
room. 


Entering my room a thief was scen escaping. 
Climbing up the tree a fruit fell down. 
Stepping on the scorpion it stung me. 


Following the farmer’s advice the seeds were sown 
in April, 


CHAPTER XXXVIII 
NEGATIVES 


N 


_ When to say ‘No 
"MANY people find it hard to say ‘No.’ But that is due 
to character! 
Many people misuse ‘No’. And that is due to ignorance 
of the rule that— : 
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DOUBLE NEGATIVES | 
“Whatever be the form of the question, you are to 
‘No’ when your answer is negative. 
Thus, the question may be: 
Did you go there? 

Oi: it may be: 

Did you not go there? 

In either case, if you did not go there you must say— No; 


If you are asked: Did you not have your tea? and if 
“you say Yes, you will not get any tea; but if you say ‘No,’ 
Evidently you have to be careful in 


n you may get some, 
saying Yes or No! 
DOUBLE NEGATIVES 
You can express a positive idea by the use of the double 


negative. 

He was not unkind. 

I was not unaware of it. 

Not to yield was never his principle. 
No one was not sober. í i X 
jal reason it is advisable to 
You may be charged with 
for direct and positive 


` But unless you have a spec 
avoid the double negative. 
lack of courage and. incapacity 


7 apron 

AVOID NEGATIVE WITH—HARDLY 
Don’t use a negative with hardly. 

E.g. Don’t say: 

Hardly no bread was there. 

The boy was not hardly five years. 
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He is not hardly to blame. 
It does not seem hardly a week since he died. 
You must say: 
Hardly any bread was there. 
The boy was hardly five years. 
He is hardly to blame. 
It seems hardly a week since he died. 


AVOID NEGATIVE WITH ‘BUT’ WHEN IT 
MEANS “ONLY” 


-E.g. I did not read it but once. 


Fish could not live but a few moments on Jand. 


Write: I read it but once. 


Fish could live but a few moments on land. 


CHAPTER XXXIX 


SOME COMMON ERRORS: MISUSE MAINLY 
OF WORDS 


BOTH 
Both of them did not write. 


Whether this is right or not depends upon the idea. 
If the idea is that one wrote and the other did not, then 
it is correct. But if the idea is that both failed to write, 
then the sentence must be: 
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None of them wrote. 
or 
Neither of them wrote. 


What has just been said applies to: 
All of us did not write. 


DOESN'T OR DON'T 


Remember that doesn’t is singular, and don’t is plural. 
Hence don’t write:—She don’t know the meaning. i 


DENY, DECLINE 
These words are not synonymous. Hence one cannot 
be used for the other. 

Deny—is to declare untrue. 
Decline—is to refuse. 
George denied to give it—is wrong. 
George declined to give it—is right. 

DEFEND THE ENEMY 


No one defends the enemy. 
One defends oneself from the ehemy. 


FEAR AND FEAR FOR 


So also one fears the enemy. If you fear for. the enemy 
you must be a saint. For it means that you are so inter- 
ested in the welfare of the enemy that you fee] anxious 


for him. 
REVENGE THE ENEMY 
In the same way one doesn’t revenge the enemy, One 
takes revenge on the enemy. 
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TOO KIND 
ee Too is not very, Taa means something so much as to 
produce an opposite effect. He walked too fast means, 
= he walked so fast as to produce some bad result. 
He worked too hard means he worked so hard that 
he fell ill or fell into some trouble. 
It is too good to be true means that it is so good that 
. it cannot be true. ; 
He is too good to do it means he is so very good that 
he will not do it. 
` He is too brave to take a mean advantage means that 
he is so brave that he will not take a mean advan- 
tage. 
So if one is too kind it produces some bad result. 
- SEARCHED THE MAN 
If the police want a man they search for him. If they - 
search him, it means that they examine his clothes to find 
out what he may have hidden within them. 
So—They searched for their cock. 
_ They searched for their dog. 
Again; ‘They searched the house—means they examined 
the house. 
_ They searched for the house—means that they did not 
know where éxactly the house was and so they went about 
the streets to find it out. 


WOULD YOU MIND? 


It is said. that someone asked a youngster: —Do you 
mind showing me the way? and the youngster cheerfully 
said—Yes, Rec ipon the questioner turned away sadly. 
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SOME COMMON ERRORS: MISUSE MAINLY OF WORDS — 
Only, he did not es 
Hence instead of 


The youngster was not ungenerous., 
‘understand the meaning of ‘Mind.’ 
saying, ‘no’ he said, ‘yes.’ 
uMind” here means ‘have objection to.’ So, af you ie 
have no objection to show a man the way, you must say — 


No. 
I don’t mind telling you, means that I have no objection 


to tell you. ; ' a 

If you are asked whether you would have some drink, 

say, 1 don’t mind, if you would have it, If you won't have 

it, say—No. Thank you. a 

Here it may be noted that it is not good to say, No, 
please. 

You may say: Yes, please; or No, thank you. 


“IN OR UNDER THE CIRCUMSTANCES 
Both these are right. But the Oxford English Dictionary 
notes a difference in their usc: 

Mere situation is expressed by “in the ...+.- 
Action affected is performed “under ES iene s 


THE UNNECESSARY—GOT 


I have got a pencil. 
If your idea is that you have managed to secure a pencil 
write thus. But if your idea is only that you. have a 


pencil, simply say: 
I have a pencil. 
STUDY OR READ 


We often hear people say: i 
I am studying the newspaper. 
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That is all right if the speaker is a politician devoting 

careful attention to the news of the day. But usually 

_ what the speaker means is simply that he is reading the 

paper. You read a novel when you are just enjoying it. 
You study it when you devote special attention to it. 


FOLLOW OR ACCOMPANY 
Another common misuse is that of follow for accompany. 


I followed him to the railway station—means that he 
went first and I went after him. Often what is meant 
is: I accompanied him to the railway station. 


THAT WHY, THAT HOW 
‘The intrusion of thai before why, how, etc., often causes 
trouble: The right forms are: , 
Jonathan asked why David was absent. 
Not, Jonathan asked that why David was absent. 
Jonathan asked how David fought. 
Not, Jonathan asked that how David fought. 


PEW AND A FEW 
Few has a suggestion of insufficiency. 
He has few friends, means he is lacking in friends. But, 


a few, means some. 
He has a few friends, means he has some friends. 


So also: Few policemen were at the scene, 
A few policemen were at the scene, 
Few countries are richer than India. 
A few countries are richer than India. 
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CHAMELEON WORDS 
LITTLE AND A LITTLE 
These follow the same rule as few and a few. 
This is little better than that. ` 
This is a little better than that. 
The senior students were little better than the — 


juniors. 
The senior students were a little better than the 


juniors. 


_ MEANS 
‘This may be singular or plural. 
Hence: The means he employed was successful. 
The means he employed were successful. 
By this means he escaped. 
By these means he escaped. 


CHAPTER XL 
CHAMELEON WORDS 
RUSKIN warns us to beware of certain words; for they 
are deceptive. They change colour so rapidly that he 
calls them chameleon words. They may appear to mean 
one thing, but on closer examination they are seen to 
mean something else. 

Many words resemble others: and yet they are different. 
These ate the Chameleon words that we have to beware 
of, 
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Ms LIE 
_ There are two lies. One has its past-tense lay and the 
other lied. 
Eg. The cat lies on the sofa. 
The cat lay on the sofa. 
-= The rogue lies without a blush. 
The rogue lied without a blush. 
“Lay may be a verb in the present tense, with laid as 
past tense. 
` E.g. Lay the book on the table, 
The hen laid ten eggs. 


HANG 
_ Hang has a past tense hanged, and another hung. These 
have different meanings. 
| Hang the thief. 
They hanged him on the nearest tree. 
They hang their clothes on a line. 
They hung their clothes on a line. 
When hanged, one dies; when hung, no death follows 
- necessarily! 


SANK AND DROWNED > 
_ Sank refers to going down in water. 
Drowned refers to losing life in water. 
The ship sank in the ocean. 
- The man was drowned in the ocean, 
He sank to the bottom of the river, but as he was 
tako out by hiš friends he was not drowned. +. 
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SPECIAL AND ‘ESPECIAL | 
2. Note: An object without life can never be drowned 
So don’t say: The ship was drowned. 
But figuratively we say: He drowned his sorrow 
“his cups. 
“I drown’d these news in tears. (Shak). 
RISE AND RAISE 
The past tense of rise is rose. K 
They rise at six in the morning. 
They rose at six in the morning. 
The past tense of raise is raised. 
They raise their hats in “respect. 
They raised their hats in respect. 


SOON AND QUICKLY 


j k 4 A 
i $ Jagi 


Soon emphasizes time. 
` Quickly emphasizes action. 
Eg. He came soon. 
He walked quickly. 
SPECIAL AND ESPECIAL 
Special is particular as opposed to the general. Hence 
limitation. 
_ Especial is particular a 
distinction or pre-eminence. 
Note: 
I wrote specially to. hi 
‘| wrote especially to hi 
He was specially appointe 


s opposed to the ordinary. Hence 


m—Emphasis on thing said. 
m—Emphasis on the person. 
d—Appoited for a special 

purpose. : 
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He was especially appointed—He was appointed and 
not another. 

Special arrangements—Particular arrangements, 

Especial arrangements—Distinguished arrangements. 

Special seats 2 —Separate seats, 

Especial seats —Distinguished seats. 
The growing tendency is to use special as adjective, 

and especial as adverb. 


CHAPTER XLI 
A LIST OF WORDS PEOPLE TRIP OVER 


RESEMBLANCE between words is often responsible 
‘for people mistaking one word for another. This 
- resemblance is of various kinds. Some words resemble in 

spelling, but differ in pronunciation. Others resemble in 

pronunciation but differ in spelling, Yet others may have 
different meanings when used as different parts of speech. 

There is quite a lot of such chameleon words. They must 
be carefully observed and studied as the acquaintance of 
each is made in books, newspapers or elsewhere. All that 
can be done here is to mention some of the more common 

or more tricky ones. 


SAME SOUND BUT DIFFERENT SPELLING 
Ñ AND MEANING 


Altar—He placed his offerings on the altar in the 
church. 
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Alter—Nothing will make me alter my mind. 
Ante—Means before—as in ante room. 

Anti—Means against—antipathy. Da Me 
Ascent--Before reaching that house you have to 

climb an ascent of 200 feet. i 

Assent—He will never assent to that proposal. — | 
Assistance—I don't want your assistance: DER 
Assistants—I don’t want such assistants. : i 


Bale—We got 100 bales of cotton. 

- Bail—His friend stood (as) his bail. 
Bare—naked. 

Bear—animal. 

Bear—carry. 

Beer—drink. 

Bier—stand for coffin. 

Berry—small fruit. 

Bury—dig in. CONE 

Bore—make a hole. 

` Boar—animal. 

Brake—check; thicket. 

Break—smash. 

Canvas—coarse cloth. 

Canvass—solicit votes. 

Bread—loaf. 

Bred—brought up. 

Calendar—Almanac. 


Calender—smooth cloth. 
Canon—clergyman of a cathedral, or church law. 


Cannon—big gun. 
Cite—quote. 
Sight—seeing. 
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 Site—scene, 


Complement—to complete. 
Compliment—pay regard. 
Caste—division of people. 
Cast—throw, l 
Creak—squeak. 

` Creek—inlet. 
Current—flow. 

Currant—a_ fruit. 


Deat—beloved. 

Deer—an- animal. 

Decease—death. 

Disease—illness. 

Desert—forsake, 

Dessert—fruit after dinner. 
Faint—swoon, 

Feint—pretend, 

| Fare—fee for journey, 

Fair—market, or light colour, 

- Flea—insect, 

Flee—run away. 

Forego—go before. i 
Forgo—relinquish. (Also spelt forego). 
Foul—eyil. 
Fowl—bird. 

Guilt—crime, 

Gilt—gilded, 

Great—big. 

Grate—fire-place, or produce harsh sound. 
Hail—address, or frozen rain drops. 
Hale—healthy, 
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Indict—accuse. ` 
Indite—compose in words. 


Loose—not tight. 
Lose—miss 
But—conjunction. ; 
‘Buti—object of ridicule. —— a a 
Lessen—decrease. — Wea Wa 
Lesson—teaching. 


Mail—armour or post. 
Male—inasculine. 

Meat—flesh for eating. 
Meet—come across, OF proper. PEAN ENA 
Mete—boundary stone, or allot. i 


Right—correct. 

Rite—ceremony- 

Stationary—standing. 
_Stationery—paper. 


SAME SPELLING AND SOUND BUT + DIFFERENT 
i MEANING | Tek 
Bail — a) Surety. i 3 
(2) Pour out water, 


Bale — (1) Bail out water. 
; (2) Large package of cloth, etc. 


DIFFERENT SOUNDS AND MEANINGS 
BUT SIMILAR SPELLING 


Désert—Barren land. 

Desért—Forsake. bangs (as 
Géllant—Splendid. PORAS 
Gallant—Beau. 
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Invalid—Patient. 
Invalid—Not right. 


SIMILAR BUT DIFFERENT! 
Affect—bad weather affects my throat. 
Effect—bad weather effects a change in my throat. 
Bath—bathing for cleanliness. 
Bathe—bathing for enjoyment. 
Base—bottom, or low in value, 
Bass—deep tone. 

Beside—by the side of, - 
Besides—not only, 
Biennial—every two years. 
Biannual—twice in a year. 
Bi-monthly—twice a month. 
Bi-weekly—twice a week. 
Confident—trustful. 
Confidant—friend trusted with secrets. 
Council—meeting. 
Counsel—advise. 
Credible—believable. 
Creditable—praiseworthy. 
Crumble—break into crumbs, 
Crumple—to wrinkle. 
Emerge—rise out of water. 
Immerge—to plunge into water. 
‘Exercise—exertion. 
Exorcise—expel devil. 
Farther—longer distance. 
Further—more. 
Ingenious—clever. 
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Ingenuous—simple. 
Principle—rule, 

Principal—chief. 
Veracity—truthfulness, 
Voracity—great appetite. 
Officiul—connected with office. 
Officious—too attentive, 
Perspicacity-—discernment. 
Perspicuity—clearness of expression. | 
Luxuriant—growing plentifully. 
Luxurious—plentiful in comfort. 


Requirement—a need. 
Requisite—a needed thing. 


Fowler says that though requirement may perhaps . 


be always substituted for requisite, requisite 


cannot always be’ used for requirement. 
Sensual—given to the weakness of sense. 
Sensuous—appealing to the sense. 
Observance—keeping duty or custom. 
Observation—noticing. ` 
Contemptuous—showing contempt. 
Contemptible—deserving contempt. 


Act—process of doing. 
Action—thing done. i 
Hence “Caught 
act,” and not 
in the action,” 

Human—related to man. 

Humane—kind. Bs 
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RELATED BUT DIFFERENT 


-Libel——written abuse. — a 


Slander—oral abuse. 
Barbarous—foreign, uncivilized. 
Savage—in a primitive state, hence. fierce. 
- Novice—beginner having only elementary knowledge. 


Amateur—doer of anything: as a hobby, but may be 
a master init. 


Invention—finding out a new thing. 


Discovery—finding out an unknown but already 
existing thing. 


CHAPTER XLII 
COMMON MISTAKES IN SENTENCES 


HERE are some wrong sentences and their correct 


forms: 

Wrong. Right. 

They have no any money. They have no money. 

He is taller than me. He is taller than I. 

Who did you see? Whom did you see? 
He has accepted to pre- He has accepted the invita } 
odde om, tion to preside, or, He | 


has agreed to preside. 
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/ Ramu prevented Gopu 


from the dog. 


He worked hard and he 
failed. ) 
Can I see you tomorrow? 
He sat near his window 
of his study. 

Tt lives both in water and 
land. 

The both men. 

On his day of party. 

In London there was two 
theatres. 


Even during his blind- 
ness Milton did not 
keep quiet. 


of them. 

Milton was saved by 
Davenant who was saved 
by Milton. 

He advocated the cease: 
ment, of 
ism and to abolish epis- 
copacy- 

He thought his life was 
worse than the insects. 


He thought his character- 
istics were as good as that 
of his. friend. 


COMMON MISTAKES IN SENTENCES an 


He knows all the secrets | 


presbyterian: i 


Ramu prevented the’ do; 
from Gopu or Ramu pro 
tected Gopu from the dog. 

He worked hard but he 
< failed. i 

May I sce you “to-morrow?” 

He sat near the window of 
his study. Be 

It lives both in water and fae 
on land, LN 

Both the men. 

On the day of his party. 

In London there were two. 
theatres. 

Even during his blindness 
Milton did not remain — 
idle. 


He knows a | their 
“secrets. 
Milton was sayed by 


Davenant who had been 
saved by Milton. 


He advocated the estab- 


‘lishment of presbyterian- 
ism and the abolition of 
episcopacy. i 

He thought’ his life was 
worse than that of the 
insects. 

He thought his character- 
“istics were as good as 
those of his friend. — 
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ue was. ca three-hours 


speech. 
Samson accepted that he 
was, punished for his 
sins. 


hie is at this 
“Milton 
pamphlet. 


time that 
published his 


= He scolded-you and I, 

You and me were scolded 
by him. 

You are taller than me. 

He could not 
trouble. 


I had not been there but 
two days. 


bere the 


a Thieves might stole it. 
_ The thread will broke. 

_ We use to go for a walk. 
_ They have 
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It was a 
speech. 


three-hour 


Samson admitted that he 
was punished for his 
sins. 

that 

published his 


It was at this time 
Milton 
pamphlet. 

He scolded you and me. 

You and I were scolded by 
him. 

You are taller than I. 


He could not bear the 


trouble. 

I had been there but two 
days. 

Thieves might steal it. 


‘The thread will break. 


We go for a walk. 


been friends They have been friends 

since two years. since’ 1942. or They 

K have been friends for 
two years. 


pak of aa N za 


SERVICE. 
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CHAPTER XLIII 
SOME PRINCIPLES OF SPELLING 


IT is universally admitted that Engush spelling is full of » 
difficulties. Some people declare it to be thoroughly bad., 
But you and I have to conform to the established spelling, 


until something better is effected by the reformers.: 


‘ Unfortunately there are few general rules that will help ; 


us. In fact this is the greatest difficulty about English 


spelling. i 


Hence, it is not possible to have any great guidance in | 


the matter, Still, there may be a few observations that 


are helpful. 
Of these, the very first is the need to be aware of the 


difficulties, inconsistencits and vagaries of English spelling. — 
There is no consonant or vowel about which one can . 


definitely say that it represents any one sound uniformly. 


A may stand for ah or e or i 
E may stand for i or € or u 
S may stand for s or sh 
C may stand for s or k 
The absence of general rules of spelling makes it impera- 
tive to study the spelling of each new word as it is learned. 
We shall, however, gather here what helpful general rules 
we can find. Mien Want Sy 
USE OF CAPITAL. LETTERS" © 
The first letter of a word.should be capital if it is: pos 
(1) A proper noun, Eg.’ India; Rama, ~) Re 
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a) The ‘word God. But gods is spelt with a small 
/ Cog. ihe ‘pronouns that stand for God begin 
a with a capital H. 

; (3) The first word in a sentence. 

| (4) The name of a holy book. Eg., The Bible. 
ag The Gita, The Koran. " 

(5). The name of a feast. E.g., Christmas, Easter, 
Be Lupercalia, Razman, Vinayak Chaturthi. 

(6) The first word in a line of verse (Modern poets 

are have their own ideas about this!) 
a) The name of a point of the compass. 


(8) A title or important part of a title. Eg. 
Gaptain Scott, Cardinal Newman, Professor 
James. Í 


(9) Anything specialized. E.g., The President, The 
Prime Minister, The Secretary. 


'§ or ‘—ES’ IN THE PLURAL? 

fi This question. often faces a writer. A helpful, even if 
not scientific, rule is: If the plural -s can be distinctly 
heard, then s alone is added. 

OP ONER Hill—Hills. Dog—Dogs. 
yh ‘Tree—Trees. Pig—Pigs. 
If the addition of s alone makes it difficult to be distinc- 
‘tly heard in pronunciation —es is added. 
IREE a Bush—Bushes Kiss—Kisses. 
=- Church— Churches. Pinch—Pinches. 


-YS or IES? 


ie 


: If the noun ends in ‘y’ preceded by a vowel, only s is 
dded to the word to form the plural. 


VS 
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Ee, By— Bon aan Toy— Toys: 
But if the “y’ is preceded by a consonant. 
is changed into ies in the plural. < seth: 
E.g., Copy Copies wae Body—Bodies. 
This rule a p> plies also to the spelling. of the EENE ; 
and past-partacc# ple of a verb ending in on preceded by 
consonant. Fa 
Eg. Carry Carried, Hurry—Huiried, py, 
But in for oaa ng the Be —ing is simply 
added to the present: CERACLEA agai be 
Eg, Cary Carrying: - Bony Hurrying. | nM, 
Y + ABLE Dey 
xeceded by a consonant is na to 
a dded to the word. — wie 


Yy 


Usually ‘y 7 
before able is 


Eg, Ty En Justify-—Justifiable. rei 
But Destro ¥— Destroyables ay PID ANTEN 
“ABLE or IBLE? AEN 


_able, and when. to add -ible? 


When to ad£ | 
lly added to words of English or French 


able is 11573 
rigin. 

: “ee caux able, Movable, Ramat. 

ied to words of Latin origin. 


Rage ble Intelligible, Plausible, Vi ibl 
Aih ntelligible, ausible, — Visible, 

23 E sible. ; 

Oo D ama 0nstrable, Abominable, Calculable. 


come again to the “original sin” of English 
n oe n at ae bound by general rules. 
spelling, thz give a sort of guidance. That. is all. 


General rule > % k; 
x t : y = ; 149 ; a 
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EL or) TE 
| The usual rule is % before e, except after ‘c’. 
| E.g., Relieve, Believe. 
Receive, Deceive. 
NOTE: Siege follows the usual rule, but Seize has 
Gx DELONGE a: 

Here is a tag which may be helpful: 

“I follows e when preceded by c. 

Or when R like -eigh in neighbour or weigh.” 


DOUBLING THE FINAL CONSONANT 
-A consonant preceded by a vowel is doubled when -ed 
or «ng is added:: 
(1) In words of one syllable: Stop—Stopped. 
Run—Running. 
(2) In words with an accented last syllable. 
Omit—Omiited. Occur—Occurred. 
When the last syllable is not accented the final conso- 
nant is not doubled: 
E.g. Benefit—Benefited, 
Offer—Offered. 
Gossip—-Gossiping. 
Exception: ‘L’ is generally doubled. 
E.g. Level—Levelled. 
‘Travel—Travelled. 
Model—Modelling. 
Revel—Revelling. 
- But the past-tense of parallel is paralleled. 
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ALL READY AND ALREADY 
WHY ‘ALL RIGHT’ BUT ‘ALREADY’? 


When two words are so joined together that there is PAN 
some change in meaning there is a change in spelling also. | 
But when two words are put together without any appre- 
ciable change in meaning the two words remain as they 
did when independent. 

‘Thus: 

He saw them all ready, i.e., he saw that they were all 
ready. There is no change of meaning here, either in 
all or in ready; hence there is no change in spelling either. 


But in: He had seen them already, the word already 
does not mean all ready; hence it is a new word, as it 
were; and there is a change in the spelling. 

All and right undergo no great change of meaning even 
when they are used together and hence there is no change 
in the spelling either. 

Other examples. 

They were altogether beaten—Change of meaning and 
spelling. 

They tried to win always—change of meaning and 
spelling. 

They were beaten all together—No change of mean- 
ing or of spelling. 

They tried all ways to win—No change of meaning 
or of spelling. 


FULFIL, SKILFUL, HANDFUL 
Fulfil does not mean to fill full, and hence the change 
of spelling. 
Skilful means full of skill, But it means also something 
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. That and the PA of fulfil it its speling i 
ilful. ; 4 
When full is added to other words so as to form a 
compound word it loses one l. 
E. a oni iul, Handful, Basketful, Spoonful. 


WRITTEN AND WRITING 


Mistakes are often made in spelling these two words. 

Perhaps it may be helpful to remember that double conso- 

nant comes after the short vowel and single consonant 

after the long vowel. In written the vowel i is short and 

“we have tt after it. In writing the vowel 7 is long and 
we have only t after it.  $ọ also writer, 


So also in’: 


Bidden ~ Biding. 
Hidden c A a Ane.: 
Bitten - Biter 
Biting 
Dinner Diner. 
Dining 


_ On the other hand in winner and winning the vowel 7 
is followed by double n's because i is short. 


So also: ‘i 

Sg Uh Wena m EAS Hitting, 

Et DIPper Dipping. 

R u Supper Sipping. 
Thriller Thrilling 


oO IN NOUN, AND S$ IN VERB- 


_ The same word takes C or S$ according as it is a noun 
or a verb. 
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Eg. Advice (noun); Advise. ak 
(noun); Prophesy (verb). ji 
‘us’ AND ‘ous 


Nouns end in us, and adjectives ani ous. 


E.g. Nouns Adjectives: 
Census. Ruinous. 
Genius. Vigorous. 
Phosphorus. jeg fs Ug 


WHEN TO DROP E 


G) When followed by ‘able. 
Arguable, Likable, Movable, Indispensable. 4 


K 


Eg. 
But Agreeable. ; K 
K ets retained also to chow soft sounds ee dea oy 
KEE Manageable, Serviced biai RAIA $ | aaa aN 
(3). When followed by “ages vish, or “out i) 

E.g: Milage, Latish, Virtuous. He Ny 
(3) When followed by ee 


Eg. Tiring Riding, Biting De 
But Be+ing= being; i pa + ing ae 
die + ing = dying. 


A FEW USUALLY ‘Mis SPELT WORDS 
. Boundary. 

i Brethren. | 
‘Canvas (coth). 


; Si Accede. 
Advertise. 


‘Amateur. nvas 

Antedate. Canvass (solicit) 

Athlete, _ Cavalry. Cae 
Cellar. ie ai 


Beneficent. CLG) WAS ONT 


Cemetery. 

Century. 
Choose. 

- Circumcise.: 
Connoisseur, 
Courtesy. 
Deceit. 
Defendant. 
Dictionary. 
Dysentery. 
Enemy, Enmity, Inimical. 
Exceed. 

Fiery. 

` Gaiety. 
Grateful. 
Hemorrhage. 
Humorous. 
Hygiene. 
Impostor. 
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Imposture, 
Ingenious, | 
ingenuous, 

Inventory, 

Lacquer. 

Lawyer. 

Lose, Loose. 

Minute. 

Occasion. 

Pneumonia. 

Pursue. 

Pseudonym, 

Rehearse. 

Sceptic. 

Surgeon. 

Symmetry. 

Tuition. 

Veracious. 

Voracious. 


CHAPTER ` XLIV 
PUNCTUATION 


IT is remarkable how small things often play great parts 
in this life of ours. That nursery rhyme which describes 
how an empire was lost because a nail was lost has a 
profound truth within it. There are some small things 


ll 


w. 


My 


£ expression are not available when writing, It is to | 
“make up for this deficiency to some extent, that the various 
marks of punctuation are made use of. j } 


PUNCTUATION © 1000 
hich. play a great part in the expression of our thoughts. vi 
writing. These are the punctuation marks. ra 


When speaking, ideas can be effectively expressed by py 


odulations of voice and significant pauses. These aids 


ver dream of using.’ Some others forget all but the full 


end of a sentence. 
sentence is cannot go wrong in 
he only care necessary jis to see 
used after a mere clause. 


“stop, and then all of a sudden they remember that there 
is such a thing as a comma and to make up for past 
neglect they scatter commas with spend-thrift generosity 
hroughout a number of sentences, 
jas they go on writing, 
“they were rests for their writing 


) intervals! 


There are others, who 
use commas and full-stops as if 
hand at equidistant 


‘ 


But, if punctuation marks are to help and not to con- 


fuse the reader they must be used with intelligence; and 
for that it is necessary to note carefully what is the help 
that may be got from each punctuation mark, 4 


THE FULLSTOP ` 
There is not much difficulty ab l 
Any one who understands what a 
the use of the full-stop. 
that a full-stop is not 


But a full-stop may be used after a group of words that- 


give a complete idea though they do not make a gram- 
matical sentence. 
AA . 155 


Though these are useful aids to effective expression ite i j 
“happens that the full-stop is the only mark that some 


out this. It marks the $ 
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E. g. Have. you seen that film? 
T OE course. 
Would you miss such a thing? 
Never. 
A full stop is also used to mark an abbreviation. 
E.g. Mr., Esq., Jan., Capt, Dr., €g- viz. 
Some hold that the full-stop is not necessary when the 
abbreviated word ends with the last letter of the fuil word. 
E.g.. Mr, Dr, 


THE COMMA 
‘This small microbe-like creature needs much watchful 
‘ care if we are not to be floored. Its normal use is to mark 
a necessary light pause. Such a pause is required on a 
variety of occasions, but such a pause will misguide the 
readers if it be used carelessly. Hence the need for 
vigilance. We shall therefore devote some attention to 
this little mark. - 
Let us first note the occasions when commas have to 
be used: — 
(1) To mark of the different words making a list in 
a sentence, 
E.g. The trees, plants, flowers, leaves and brates in 
that garden were remarkable. 

The kindness, humility, forbearance and patience 
of that holy man gained him all hearts. 
The culprit trembled, groaned, arose and fled. 
The princess was young, graceful, kind and 

| sweet. 
Tired, dispirited, desperate and forlorn, the 
o dar lay down to mourn his fate. 
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There is no comma after the word just. before he ; 


conjunction. 
(2) To keep distinct certain words like—firstly, finally, 
oreover. A AA PRON ee Ne V 
(2) Te mark off the phrases or clauses ina sentence. Mt 
Eg, The king arose, looked around, showed. his. 
surprise, and asked the minister to explain, — 
A heart filled with courage, a head cool as ever, a hand ey 
steady is its aim, and the determination awe-inspiring— 
‘that was the picture they had- SeN 
(4) To keep together pairs oP WOR aea M a EN T OE 
d spending, we lay $ 


E.g. Late and soon, getting an 
waste our powers. RPG ary cnt ath 
(g) To mark off parenthetical words and phrases: 
E.g. His club, the Athenium, was empty. — yi Ban 
Our butler, Jeeves, was asleep. | Hie 
Anyone who has read Newman, Indian or 
European, sees the purity of his soul. f 
(6) To mark of terms of address. 
E.g. O King, have mercy. AAR 
Friend, why have you wronged me? 
You cannot, my man, escape me, © 
(7) ‘To mark off an introductory clause. 
© Eg. Put love where there is no love, and you will 
then find love. 
Were I there, I am sur 
have taken place. 
If you go to Europe, see that 
your individuality. . 


e the tragedy would. not 


you do not lose — 
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Though he cheered all around him, himself 
was cheered by none. 
(8) To mark off a quoted passage: 
E.g. “You cannot’ serve God and Mammon,” said 
Jesus. 
“He striketh, and his hands shall heal,” said 
Job. 


(9) Yo make up for the absence of some word of 
words. i 
Bg aT: here was a smell of the sea, cold and invi- 
gorating. 
No comma is necessary if the sentence is written: 
There was a smell of the sea which was cold and in- 
vigorating. 
(10) To suggest a pause, so as to emphasize or draw 
attention to something. See the difference between: 
He may or may not come. 
He may, or may not, come. 
He will come or I will have to go. 
He will come, or I will have to go. 
(11) To avoid misunderstanding, even though it may 
be only temporary: 
E.g. While he was hunting, his dog was sleeping. 
Even if there is no comma here there is no chance of 
misunderstanding when the whole sentence is read. But 
without the comma there may be a momentary misunder- 
standing —the reader thinking for a moment that he was 
hunting his dog. It is a matter of courtesy to the reader 
to prevent him from even that momentary mis- 
understanding. 


i} 
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See another sentence: 
Tron, which is hard, is useful for implements. If you 
remove the commas here, the reader may get the idea ° 
that there is one kind, of iron which is hard and another 
kind which is not. 
Note the difference in meaning between the following 
two sentences: — i 
Eggs which have a foul smell cause indigestion. 
Eggs, which have a foul smell, cause indigestion. 
The first sentence says that those eggs which have a 
foul smell cause indigestion. The second sentence suggests 
that all eges have a foul smell and cause indigestion, 
Again, a pure ey idee may write: 
Meat, which is foul- -smelling, is unpleasant to eat. 


But even a meat eater may write: 

Meat which is foul-smelling is unpleasant to eat. 
The same difference in meaning is found in the follow- 
ing pairs also: — 

Men who by nature are cruel delight in war. 

Men, who by nature are cruel, delight in war. 

Politicians who are unprincipled are harmful to the 
country. 

Politicians, who are unprincipled, are harmful to the 
country. 

A man who has a nose can smell. 

A man, who has a nose, can smell. 


' Miscellaneous examples. 
The Indian soldiers’ having captured Karen, the 
Canadian soldiers were able to follow up. 
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_ ‘The Indian soldiers, having captured Keren, proceeded 
to help the Canadians. -~ 
- However the accident happened, the driver was killed. © 
‘However, the accident happened, and the driver was 
killed, 
The general very wisely avoided that fortress. 
The general, very wisely, avoided that fortress. 


AVOID COMMAS WHERE UNNECESSARY 


‘Commas, however, are to be avoided where they are 
unnecessary, In fact, an overuse of commas will be as 
confusing as an under-use of them. The modern tendency 
“ie fo. use commas only where i they are absolutely 
necessary. 
The Golden Rule ; ; : 

Avoid commas unless you have a purpose in using them. 
You may often find out if there is need for a comma at 
a place by considering whether you would make any pause 
there in speaking. 


THE SEMI-COLON 


; When a longer pause 1s desired the semi-colon is 
rused, : 


N 


E.g. Dogs and wolves belong to one class of animals; 
cats and lions belong to another class. 


7 The sections separated by 4 semi-colon could often 

stand by themselves; but they are closely related that it 
is good to unite them. — N i 
| The semi-colon is thus a pause midway between the 
comma and the full-stop. It is heavier than the comma 
‘and lighter than the full-stop. 
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See these sentences: — a 
ne lion was exhausted by its efforts; it had to lie © 
quiet now for sometime. see 

Over this they would wander without a possibility w 
of restraint; they would change their manners with | 
the habits of their life; would soon forget a Gov- 
ernment by which they were disowned. 

This project has had its advocates and panegyrists; yet 

I never could argue’ myself into my opinion of it, 


In order to gain greater pause OF emphasis semi-colons 
f words that are 


may be used to mark off even groups o: 
not clauses. 

See the following sentence of Burke: — 

He made an administration, so checkered and speckled; 
he put together a piece of joinery, so crossly indented 
and whimsically dove-tailed; ‘a cabinet so variously inlaid; 
such a piece of diversified mosaic; such 4 tesselated pave- 
ment without cement; here a bit of black stone, and there 
a bit of white; patriots and courtiers; king’s friends and 
republicans; whigs and tories; treacherous friends ‘and 
open enemies; that it was indeed a, very curious show; 
but utterly unsafe to touch, and unsure to stand on. 
INSTEAD OF A CONJUNCTION 


A connecting word may make a semi-colon unnecessary. 


E.g. 1 like the child; it looked so innocent. 
J liked the child as it looked so innocent. 
semi-colon may stand in the place 


This shows that the 
he clauses must have a close con- 


of a conjunction; but t 
nection. | 
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- E.g, The tiger killed the prince; the hunter killed 
the tiger. 

On the shore was the murderer; in the sea were 
the piratés. 


j THE COLON 
- When in the course of a sentence there is a break to 


introduce a statement or a quotation or a list, the colon 
is used. ‘Thus: 
Jesus said to him: Go thy way; thy son liveth. 
He had a number of favourites: Dickens, Thackeray, 
Jane Austen, George Eliot and Chesterton. 
When the list is parenthetical a dash is preferable to 
a colon. 

E.g. Here, not only was there every kind of toy— 
dolls, soldiers, horses, carts, toys, troops—but 
also sweets—chocolates, caramels, jujubes and 
the best sweet in the whole world, the Pol- 
chester’s bull’s eye. 


THE HYPHEN 


The Hyphen is used for various purposes. (1) In a 
. compound word it is a sign that two words are joined 
together. 


E.g. Labour-saving Well-to-do 
Great-grandson red-faced 
Good-bye. 


(2) At the end of a line it is used to show that a 
word which could not be completed in that line is con- 
tinued in the next line. Only, in such a case the word 
should be divided according to syllables. Thus, if there 
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is no space to write going at the end of a line, you may — 
write go- at the end of one line and ing in the next line. — 


So also the first half of the following may be written abi, 
the end of one line and ‘the next half at the beginning 


of the next line: j 


Well- Ob- Pleas- W, 
being. ~ noxious anti i CNN 
Hundred- hum- - Wal- 

weight. bug fed. 


In thus breaking up Words pronunciation must be 


attended to. Words pronounced as one syllable should — 


not be broken up. 
E.g. Filled, ripped. 

But the following may be divided as the end syllable 

is distinctly pronounced. 
Separat/ed, Haunt/ ed, rest/ed. 

Learned may be divided or not according to the mean- 
ing. The pasttense may not be divided; but the past- 
participle may be. ; 

E.g. He learned this lesson. A learn-ed man. 

In dividing words the sense also has to bè taken into 
consideration. Thus, 

- Between. 
dis-ease. 
de-cease. 

If the hyphen is not carefully placed it may not give 
the desired meaning. Compare the difference in meaning 
between wooden shoe-makers, and, wooden-shoe 
makers. In the first sentence, the shoe-makers are wooden, 
while in the second the shoes are wooden. 
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When two consonants occur together they are to be 


divided petween:: 


Ship-ping. Lol-ling. 
Rub-ber. Excel-lent. 
Falling. Pos-sible. 


_. Words should not be divided in such a way as to cause 
a different ‘sense even. temporarily. 
For example, don’t write: 

Moth- 

er. 

Eve- 


Dyes 
On- 


ly. 
The following divisions are also ugly. 


e 


‘Ming- — `° Pom- Ever- An- 

le. See Yis y: ' Yorn ‘ a 
| The hyphen should be placed at the end of the line 4 
80 as to warn the reader that the word is incomplete and 
. that the rest of it follows in the next line. 
"The hyphen. is not: used in compound words which 
» have become very familiar or which have acquired a close- 
-knit pronunciation so as to seem single words. 

Eg. Grandmother, today, nonsense, together. 

a hyphen, but schoolbel! needs. 


i 
? 
A 


P Schoolroom needs not 
The byphen is retained in numbers from twenty-one 
though the growing tendency is to give it 


to ninety-nine, 
up. The same may be said of fractions also. Note the 


difference between: 
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One-half and one half. ‘The first means simply half, 
and the second means one of the two halyes. ott 


THE DASH 


Certain short-lines used in sentences are not hyphens, 
hyphen: 


“The latter are really short lines used to connect. ‘The 
others are used to keep apart. Such are the short lines 
used to mark off a, parenthetical passage. | Thus: 

A giant—in fact a rare specimen—was sleeping under 
the tree. Ki i mas a 

They are also used to mark a pause before introducing 
something different from what was said, or something that 
qualifies what was said, or something in the nature of 
an aside. _ i r SA a 
E.g. We have lived here nearly a year—and we still ' 

feel strangers. l 
He was a wise man—that is, in his own way. 
She was a beauty—at Jeast she thought so. f 
THE APOSTROPHE 

This is usedi o Pih 
1. To form the possessive of plural nouns ending 
in s: A lot m 

Birds’, mothers’. 
To show the omission of a letter or letters: 

Em, Tis, Man’s, Bird’s, 
3. To form certain plurals: 

He dots the i’s and crosses the t's. 
All his s's are crooked, and his b’s are short. 


‘There are many ifs in his promise. 


(a. 
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All the 7’s are carelessly written. 
His rules are all dont's. 
Note. Be careful to place the apostrophe at the place 
where the letter is omitted. 
Eg. It's —for It is. 
"his, tor sit: is. 
I'm —for I am. 
eer —for ever. 


QUOTATION MARKS 


Everyone knows that quotation marks are used to indi- 
cate that the passage within was expressed by someone 
in exactly those words. Thus we write: 

- Shakespeare says, 
“There is a tide in-the affairs of men, 
Which taken at the flood, leads on to fortune.” 


Some rules about the use of quotation marks deserve 
attention. They are:’ 


1. The passage within quotation marks must be the 
actual words of another and not a paraphrase 
by the quoter. 


ə. That must be avoided before a passage within 
quotation marks. Thus you may write: 


Shakespeare says that there is a tide... . . or 
you may write: Shakespeare says, “There is a 
ee 


3. The punctuation mark at the end of a quoted pas- 
sage must be within the quotation marks. 


4. If there is a quotation within a -passage quotéd 
there must be some difference between the 
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quotation marks employed for the two passages. 


You may either have a single raised comma foroi 


i the original quotation and, a double one for 
the quotation within the quotation, or vice versa. 
Thus: The witness declared “I heard the burglar 
shout ‘I will shoot you,’ and then he shot.” 
a N 
E heard the burglar shout “I will shoot you,” 
and then he shot.’ as 
s. Quotation marks are used to indicate nick-names 
or to draw attention to a word or passage. 
Eg. The word “splash” is a suggestive term. 
“Caste” is from a word meaning race. — 
6. Special expressions are -marked off by quotation 
marks: i 
E.g. On some days “the hand is out” and nothing 
that you do comes right. j 
‘On other days you are “in form” and your 
careless acts turn out glorious. — 
sions become established and 


Of course special expres 
and then the inverted commas 


common in course of time, 
are unnecessary. . 
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XLV 


SOME ESSENTIALS OF ENGLISH 
PRONUNCIATION 


| YOU couldn’t possibly expect adequate instruction about 
pronunciation in a small book of this nature. I wonder 
if even a larger book would be any good for that purpose. 
The best lessons are got by listening to the most careful 
speakers. But beware of the fashionable half-educated 
whose dazzle is due to the novelty of misplaced accent 


‘and curious intonation. Listen 


to the truly educated, 


- and listen carefully to their accent and pronunciation. 
Also make it an invariable practice to look up in your 


dictionary not only the meaning 
its pronunciation. — 


of a new word but also 


In attending to the pronunciation remember that 
accent is of the utmost importance in the pronunciation 
of English. It is a pity that the beginner is often alto- 
_ gether unaware of the prime importance of the accent of 

~~ a word. This affects the entire pronunciation, and often 
‘it is impossible to correct this defect later. Hence among 


the very few suggestions I give for correct pronunciation — 


I give the first place to this attention to the accent. 


Then come the following: 


i.. The same word when ‘used as different parts of 
speech differs in pronunciation. ` 


Eg. The verb digest is 
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dijest. 


‘The noun digest is daijest. 
The verb coniract is contract. % 


` SOMÈ ESSENTIALS OF ENGLISH PRONUNCIATION 
The noun contract is con-tract. oe 
“The adjective Diocesan is. Didcesan. 
The noun diocese is Diocese. 


a. When syllables are added to a word there is a i 
change in the accent of the word. N 


E.g. Phóto but Photégrapher. 
3. Wh is pronounced as hw, 


Eg. What (hwot). 
Where (hweah). 
4. Wa is pronounced as wo., 
E.g. Water - (wota), 
What (bwot). 
g. r is often reduced to an aspirate sound, 

E.g. ‘There (thea). | he 
Fear (fia). 

World _ (wehld). 
6. -age has often the sound +j, 

E.g. Adage - (Adij). ; | 
Bondage (Bondi)). 
Cottage (Kottij). 

Visage (Vizig). 


Weightage (Weitij). 
C and G have usually the soft sounds S and J when 
followed by the vowel i, e or y. 
E.g. rice, decide, pageant, pigeon, raging, mercy, 
peace, wager, orgy, fungiallergy. 
g. A vowel followed by a single consonant and another 
vowel is long in sound. 
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Eg. ike bike, stroke, duke, ngle, tale, tile, stöle, 

en name, eae tine. 

ey BUT 3 

Y ede ae anal ab: ‘ravine 
(raveen). profile (profeel). 


ae A vowel followed by two consonants is mort 


Bg Bide but bidden, 
i kite buts Kitten. 
write but. written 
Zpe — buł happen. 


vao. Vand W are distinguished in pronunciation. 


V is pronounced by he lower lip e the 
upper teeth. | — 


W is pronounced by the e lips rounding away from 
the teeth, ly í a 


Hence vest and ‘west must “be ciketully distin- 
guished from each other in sound. 


So also: vile and wile; vine and wine; vent and 
went; vice and wisdom. : 


A FEW WORDS COMMONLY 


MIS-PRONOUNCED — 
, Advertise . PUTING: ddvertais, 
; ` Advertisement. ; advértisment. 
ANR Aisle ANS aile. i 
ne a oo oo aba | 
Apex. Batata ‘eipex. ; A i i 
 Assignation ` : asigneishn, oo 


Cruise. krooz. 
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Deity 
Gala 
Imbroglio 
Irate 
Lichen 
Lilac 
Medicine > 
Memoir 
Orchestra 
Oust 
Plebiscite 
Puisne 
Quay 
Recipe 


Salute i) TA - sgloot. Saliite, © 


j 


Satiate A i F seishieit. 
Scion Honig KA BAON, 
Boatswain Pe, 
Coxswain 
Dahlia 
Annihilate 
Yeoman ` ANAYA h Dh 
Apophthegm NS apothem. 0 Yen 
Mortgage Aes PAA «3 A GI 
Sure CTEM: j et 
Shoed adi i nE shood. N 
‘Isthmus Aei ismus; EE 
Precedent = president. 
Venison SRA f 
Syncore 
Senile 
Spinach 
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Sewage 
Ski 
Sleight 
Sluice 
Status 
Suave 
Suite 
Tomato 
‘Tortoise 
Treatise 
Vehicle 
Yea 
Younker 


Zeitgeist - 
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shee, | 
sleit. 
sloos. — 


` steitus, 


sWaahy, 
sweet, 
tomahto, 
tortus. 
treetis. 


veeikle, 
NNE 


yunka. 
tsait-gaist. 
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